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CHARACTER AND CARICATURE 


Pook human nature! How it cheats and 
deceives itself, even on to feeble old age. 
Using the word conventionally, a ‘‘ Character ’’ 
is a one-sided personage ; or, rather, a person- 
age in whom a certain foible, weakness, or 
fancy, predominates. Sometimes the ‘‘Char- / 
acter’? is a fop, sometimes a dashing belle, g 
sometimes a pedant, and sometimes a despiser 
of common social usage. The ‘‘ Character”’ 
is, in most cases, remarkable for one thing, 
complete self-approval. He imagines himself 
to be always standing as well in the estimation 
of other people, as he does in his own regard. 
You cannot reach him by sarcasm or ridicule, 
for he cannot comprehend them as applied to 
what he thinks beauty, style, accomplishment, 
or perfection. 

Of course your Character always presents a 
caricature by over-doing. The vitality that 
should flow to all parts of his. mental and 
moral system, giving to the whole being a 
well-balanced life, flows unduly, or morbidly, 
in one direction, over-stimulating a part, and 
leaving the rest feeble. 

My Uncle and Aunt Easterly, were both 
characters. Their foible was a love of per- 
sonal adornment. As a young man, my uncle 
always dressed elegantly ; as a young woman, 
my aunt loaded herself with finery, and 
adorned her person with that excess of orna- 
ment which is always in bad taste. As they? 











advanced in years, the foible of each gained 
strength, and one was familiarly known as the 
Old Buck, and the other as the Queen of Sheba. 
Yet neither seemed in the least conscious of 
the ridiculous figure they cut in society. 

“How do I look, Joseph??? I once over- 
heard my aunt ask of her husband. 

She was dressed for a ball, and they were 
waiting the arrival of a carriage. Iwas in 
the next room, and could both see and hear. 
My aunt was dressed in a heavy, flounced silk, 
peach blossom in color. Her coiffure had been 
made by a fashionable hair-dresser, and adroit- 
ly arranged so as to conceal every sign of grey 
hairs. Marabout feathers waved and nodded 
above the abundant and glossy curls. To me, 
she looked like a fright.. I waited for my 
uncle’s reply with some interest. 

‘*Charming !’? was Uncle’s bland answer. 
‘*Charming! Why, you look as well, Kitty, 
as you did thirty years ago. Age deals kindly 
with you. And how do you think I will do?” 

‘You are perfect,’? said my aunt. ‘Per- 
fect as you always were. They called you the 
best-dressed man in society, at twenty-five ; 
and you are still the best-dressed at sixty- 
five.” . 

And so they flattered each other; no, flat- 
tery is too strong a word; they were sincere, 
and simply uttered their mutual admiration. 

I repressed my desire to laugh out aloud 
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only by a strong effort, and escaped as quickly 
as possible from my close proximity. 

It was twenty-five years ago, when I looked 
upon my vain, weak, worldly-minded, yet not 
bad-natured, Aunt Easterly, as she sat ready 
for the ball, under the approving eyes of my 
uncle, and the image is a perfect picture in my 
memory now. They have passed to their long 
homes, and left behind them not many good 
deeds, for they were rather selfish in their 


vanity and love of personal adornment. Those 
who remember them, speak still of the ‘Old 
Buck,’’ and the ‘‘Queen of Sheba’”’ with a 
smile. Only yesterday I heard an allusion to 
them, which was followed by the remark : 
, ‘They were Characters.’’ 

** Or Caricatures ?’’ was smilingly queried. 

** Both,’”? said the first speaker. And he 
was about right. oO. P. Q 


~~ 





THE CUP AND THE CROSS. 


BY FANNY FALES. 


Ir thou wilt mix the cross in thy cup, thou wilt find it like the tree cast into the fountain of Mara; it 


will make the water thereof sweet—SpurGEon. 


| 


Fatuer! I know it may not be 

That Sorrow’s cup will pass from me ; 
Do not all taste it here ? 

Help me to drink with lifted eye, 

Thy will be done, not mine, to cry, 
And feel thy presence near. 


If I but glance my eyes around, 

Hearts sadder than my own are found ; 
Of solace more in need. 

The stars steal out at shut of day, 

As not to break the grief-wind’s play 
Upon the bruised reed. 


Oh! hearts that seas of sorrow toss, 
Drink, clinging to the cross, 
The Mara cups you press. 
The while you taste, with deep-drawn sigh, 
If you but catch Christ’s pitying eye, 
"Twill lose its bitterness. 
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Not like a child with wry grimace, 
And hastily averted face, 

And hand thrust out in fear, 
Would I the medicine receive ; 
Thou seest needful, that I live, 

Thou great Physician, dear. 


“ These light afflictions,” that to me 

Seem heavy, draw me nearer Thee, 
Redeemer, nearer Thee! 

I would be humble, tender Friend; 

The bough, most fruitful, low doth bend ; 
And patient may I be. 


I would be strong; a blow may shake 
My heart-strings till they quiver, break, 
And hopes all shivered lie ; 
But oh! the bird a shelter finds, 
When driven by the stormy winds; 
And I to Thee may fly. 





TO THE 


BY BLITHE WOODBIRD. 


Ou, kiss my lip, and cheek, and brow, 
Ye country winds that wander free ; 
You bring, from forests, hills and streams, 
Musical whispers unto me. 
Aye; rudely press my forehead bare, 
And toss my unbound, tangled hair ; 
Tlove to feel your. fingers wild, 
Roving, with playful freedom, there. 


I'll off with bonnet, veil and glove, 
To join youn in a mimic chase 
O’er the field which meets the grove, 
Whose boughs yield, with a stately grace, 
To thy caresses, bold and free, 
As softly to each greenwood tree 
You whieper tales, in accents low, 
Of what, whilst roving, thou didst see. 





WINDS. 


Although you tinge my cheek with brown, 
And twist my curls awry the while, 
Do you not bring, on airy wings, 
Sweet dreamings of some far-off isle, 
That rests, a gem of emerald hue, 
On ocean’s bosom, broad and blue ? 
Do you not bring the fragrant breath 
Of flowers that smile through morning dew ? 


Are you not laden with the song 

Of birds, and children’s shouts of glee, 
And gentle breathings of the pure, 

The beautiful, the bright, the free? 
Oh, I'd. not give the life you bring, 

For brow or cheek, whose pearly skin 
Would shame the lily’s snowy hue ; 

Then fan me, wild wind, with your wing. 
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BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 





Concluded. 










CHAPTER V. While they. felt. and thought thus, two or 

How like leaves in the eddying winds of three young men withdrew him from the room. 
Autumn, were swept away, as by a sudden ¢ Nearly half an hour afterwards, as Mrs. Green- 
blast, the newly-awakened hopes of Mr. and $ field sat in conversation with the young bride 
Mrs. Greenfield. and. her mother, a rude shout startled them, 

The parents of Agnes saw no barriers to the § and turning their eyes in the direction from 
proposed union. The marriage was, there- § whence it came, they saw Henry dancing into 
fore, celebrated at an early day, after all the 3 the room, and acting more like a madman, 
necessary preliminaries were settled. A large $ than a person in his senses. Everything was 
and brilliant wedding party graced the occa- 3 thrown into instant confusion. Young ladies 
sion. As usual, among the wealthy and ; screamed as he approached them, while 
fashionable at such times, a liberal entertain- ; elderly matrons knit their brows severely. 
ment was prepared, and wines and liquors of } Mr. Greenfield went quickly to his side, and 
various kinds were used as freely as water. } taking hold of him, said, 
It is hardly a matter of wonder that Henry ‘“‘Henry! Henry! You are forgetting your- 
should have been tempted to drink liberally. § self.’’ 
At the supper table, he was called upon to “Forgetting myself !’’ responded the young 
take a glass of wine so frequently by one and 3 man, half inarticulately. ‘Ho! ho! That is 
another, that, had he not been able to bear a } excellent! Why, isn’t this my wedding night ? 
good deal, he would never have found his way ; Aint I just married? Where’s Aggy, the 
back to the drawing-rooms in anything like a 3 darling ?”’ 
tolerable state of sobriety. One less fond of And he made an effort to pass his father ; 
wine, would have merely sipped his glass with { but the latter grasped his arm tightly, and 
every new compliment ; but Henry never } spoke to him in a low, stern voice. At this 
failed draining it to the bottom. moment, the frightened bride arose from her 

When the company returned to the drawing- place beside Mrs. Greenfield, and glided from 
rooms, the bridegroom showed himself to be } the room. 
ina remarkably good humor. He talked and “There! There she goes!’ cried the young 
laughed so loudly as to be heard by every one; } man, attempting to follow her. “Aggy! 
and said many things that sounded to other ; Aggy!” 
ears than those of his parents exceedingly A scene of painful disorder followed. Two 
foolish. Grave old ladies bent their heads } or three men removed Henry from the room, 
together, and then looked towards him curi- 3 and took him away to the bridal chamber, 
ously ; while the younger and less thoughtful } where he passed the night alone. Soon after 
laughed aloud at his merry sayings and doings. } he retired, the company broke up. 
With what a sudden and painful shock did When the next day dawned upon the young 
this come upon the feelings of Mr. and Mrs, } man, and memory vividly recalled much that 
Greenfield, who had built so hopefully upon } had transpired during the preceding night, his 
the foundation of this marriage. To see their mortification and shame were intense. Mr. 
son more than half intoxicated on his wedding } Greenfield came early to see the parents of 
night, was a terrible mortification; but they } Agnes, and to place the conduct of his son in 
felt a deeper anguish than this mortification } the most favorable light, and he succeeded in 
occasioned. The hope they had.so fondly } removing, to a great extent, the unhappy feel- 
cherished, was gone. If the occasion and the ; ings it had occasioned; but not from his own 


company did not prove strong enough to with- mind. 
hold his appetite from indulgence, what was } Mr. Greenfield made this the occasion of a 
to restrain him in the future ? long interview with his son, in which he re- 
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presented, in a most vivid manner, the immi- 
nent danger he was in, and by every possible 
appeal and consideration sought to induce 
him to abandon entirely the use of stimulating 
drinks. No; not by every possible considera- 
tion. There was one, and the strongest, that 
he wished to, but could not urge ; for to do so 
involved a confession of his own weakness, 
and he was not yet prepared for that. 

It was an easy matter to satisfy the mind of 
the young bride, and make her feel that the 
lapse from sobriety on the part of Henry was 
not a very gerious affair. In a few days, the 
light shadow it had thrown upon her feelings, 
passed off, and her heart was again in the sun- 
shine. A number of parties were given, but, 
previous to each, Mr. Greenfield warned his 
son against the folly of his wedding night, and 
thus kept him so-much upon his guard, that 
he did not again drink to such an excess, 
although he partook so freely as to make the 
effect visible to the eyes of his father and 
mother, and cause each festive occasion to be 
one of grief, instead of joy to them. They 
went with fear and trembling, and passed the 
evenings in anxiety and oppression of feeling. 

‘Oh! This is dreadful! Dreadful!’ said 
Mrs. Greenfield, on retiring from the last party, 
at which Henry had indulged himself with a 
freedom that made his condition apparent to 
almost every one. ‘‘I hoped that this would 
have saved him ; but my heart now despairs.’’ 

‘** Nothing will save him,’’ replied Mr. Green- 
field, speaking from a despondent feeling. 

“Don’t say that. We must not give him 
up,’’ returned the mother quickly. ‘“ He is 
young.” 

**So young, and yet so lost to shame; so 
powerless in the hands of a vicious appetite. 
Ah me! If he could only be made fully sensi- 
ble of his danger! If he could understand 
why he, above others, should be most on his 
guard !” 

This was the nearest allusion yet made by 
Mr. Greenfield to the subject which had pressed 
upon his mind, with its weight of trouble, for 
years. Mrs. Greenfield did not answer, but 
her heart moved in response. A silence fol- 
lowed, which the former at length broke, by 
saying, in a low, meek voice, 

‘*There is one thing, of which I have never 
spoken, that has very long oppressed my feel- 
ings.” 

Mrs. Greenfield listened, but made no re- 
mark. 

**Do you remember what Mr. Heartwell said 
about hereditary transmission ?”’ 
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“ Yes.”’ 

TI believe that every word he uttered was 
true.”’ 

**T have often thought of it,’’ said Mrs, 
Greenfield. ‘There was force in his argu- 
ments.’? 

“And a self-evident force in the position 
assumed, unsustained by a single argument. 
It is not a body that we give to our children, 
but a soul, which forms to itself, from the ele- 
ments of nature, a body to dwell in. This 
soul or life, derived from us, must have the 
qualities of our life, be they good or evil. If 
we have evil, gross, or merely sensual affec- 
tions, such affections will we give to our chil- 
dren. Can it be otherwise? Does an evil tree 
produce good fruit? or a bitter fountain send 
forth sweet water? No; this would be in 
opposition to nature’s most apparent laws. 
If then a man habituates himself, as I did for 
years, to drink large quantities of wine and 
brandy, until the desire becomes so strong that 
it is almost impossible to resist it, will he 
not curse his children with an inclination to 
the same kind of indulgence? He will! Does 
the assertion need proof? Look at our boy! 
Is it not plain that something more than a 
mere acquired taste impels him to indulge the 
pleasure of drinking? He is too young to be 
enslaved as he is, were there not in him a 
hereditary weakness. Ah! How this thought 
has haunted me like a reproving spectre ever 
since the truth came flashing upon my mind.” 

Mrs. Greenfield bowed her head and listened. 
Her husband, even though he had spoken 
these bitter things against himself, half hoped 
for disbelief on the part of his wife. He 
wished her to think of him with less of a con- 
demnatory spirit than he indulged towards 
himself. But she remained silent. Not a 
word had been spoken that she did not fully 
believe. Seeing that she had nothing to an- 
swer, Mr. Greenfield continued, 

“It is this that makes me so hopeless. If 
the love of intoxicating drinks were merely an 
acquired habit with him, it might be broken, 
as I have broken the same habit, though in- 
dulged for more than thirty years. Butin this 
case, the evil lies deeper. A natural inclina- 
} tion, of which he knows nothing, is even 
stronger than habit, and lures him on to indul- 
gence. If I could only tell him this! But I 
cannot—no, I cannot !’’ 

Mrs. Greenfield listened, but did not answer. 
What could she say? For weeks afterwards 
she debated, in her own mind, the question 
} whether she ought not to tell her son the real 
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ground of his danger, and thus seek to save 
him; but every time she resolved to do so, a 
natural repugnance to exposing to her child 
his father’s weakness and error became s0 
strong that her mind fell back again into in- 
decision. 

A few months after the marriage of Henry 
Greenfield, both his own and wife’s desire to 
have an establishment was gratified. An ele- 
gant house was bought by Mr. Loring, and 
handsomely furnished, as a present for his 
daughter. Into this the young couple were 
installed. An interest in his father’s business 
gave Henry the command of money in his 
own right, and he was, therefore, free to use it 
as his inclinations might direct. One of his 
first acts was to stock his cellar with a choice 
variety of old liquors, selected for him by a 
wine merchant whose taste in such matters 
was considered faultless. Wine and brandy 
he made as indispensable to the dinner table, 
as bread ; and he commenced using them very 
much after the fashion pursued by his father 
in earlier times. His dining hour was four 
o’clock; and as he made it a rule not to go 
back to the store after dinner, he had leisure 
to sleep off the effects of any over indulgence 
he might fall into. 

But Henry varied from the old habit of his 
father in one thing. With Mr. Greenfield, the 
indulgence of the dinner hour sufficed to a 
great extent; but it was not so with his son, 
whose mind was far from being as well bal- 
anced. The latter drank on his way to the 
eounting-room in the morning, and repeated 
this at least two or three times during the 
hours of business ; so that it often happened, 
on his going home at four o’clock, that his 
mind was very much unbalanced. 

The occurrence of the wedding night, not- 
withstanding it had been treated lightly by the 
friends of the young bride, made its impres- 
sion on her mind. Her first feeling was one of 
mortification. But that quickly, and almost 
entirely wore off. It was succeeded by a 
tender concern, as she saw her husband’s fond- 
ness for wine; and this gave place to some- 
thing like anxiety, when, after they had com- 
menced housekeeping, she observed the effects 
of his daily indulgence at the table. Against 
this she ventured a gentle remonstrance. His 
reply sent her to her chamber in tears. How 
long she wept alone he did not know, for he 
had not calculated the effects of his words, and 
was ignorant of the force with which they had 
fallen upon her heart. 

There had never been the semblance of un- 





kindness on the part of the young husband 
before. But his wife ventured, unknowingly, 
upon forbidden ground. There was one affec- 
tion of his mind, stronger than even the love 
of his bride-—and that was a perverted affec- 
tion, derived from his father, and making, as 
it were, a part of his very life. So long as 
this was unchecked in its course, no ripple 
appeared on the surface of his feelings. But 
the moment it was opposed, the even flow of 
his temper was disturbed, and he exhibited 
himself in a new light to the sincere, gentle, 
loving creature he had taken into his bosom. 

Tremblingly she shrunk from him; and 
when she came next into his presence, there 
was a timidity in her half down-cast eyes, that 
only passed away when he spoke to her in his 
usual affectionate tone. 

It was the first and last time Mrs. Green- 
field ventured a word in opposition to her hus- 
band’s too free indulgence in the pleasures of 
drinking. But, from the moment a fear of 
consequences stole into her heart, no persua- 
sion could induce her to join him in a glass of 
wine at the table, as she had done in the begin- 
ning. He therefore drank alone. 

Thus it went on, the debasing passion grow- 
ing stronger and stronger, until its indulgence 
often exceeded the bounds of all propriety, 
and sent its slave reeling to his home in broad 
daylight. 

Sad, sad was the lot of the young, beauti- 
ful, accomplished, and loving wife. Henry 
Greenfield possessed his share of excellent 
qualities, and they had won and still claimed 
her affectionate regard. Her love was true and 
tender, and this made the pain she suffered 
the more severe. For his honest spirit; for 
his unselfish regard for the good of others; 
for his many good and generous qualities, she 
honored, admired, and loved him. But alas! 
how’was all clouded by the one overmaster- 
ing passion! How did the fine gold become 
dim! How, over all that was beautiful, fell a 
dark, distorting shadow ! 

In the lapse of time, a babe came, with its 
blessing of innocence, to the dwelling of Henry 
Greenfield. The love of offspring was, with 
him, as with his father, a strong feeling ; and 
when the child was laid in his arms he expe- 
rienced a thrill of pleasure as exquisite as 
strong. Even if her own heart had not been 
filled to joyfulness with a new love, the sight 
of her husband, as he bent over the dear 
pledge of affection, would have amply repaid 
the mother for all she had endured in giving 
to the world a new being. 
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Time went on, and the babe grew into the 
heart of its father ; but in one thing the mother 
was disappointed; he was not won from his 
sensual indulgence. Another innocent came 
ere the first had reached its second Summer ; 
and still another followed. 

But for the weakness under which Henry 
Greenfield labored, his would have been one 
of the happiest of homes. He loved fervently 
the gentle being who moved by his side, and 
scarcely less than worshipped the sweet chil- 
dren she had brought him. 

By the time his oldest boy, a most lovely 
child, reached his fourth year, Henry Green- 
field had become so. much enslaved that even 
he took the alarm, and made some ineffectual 
efforts to break away from the bondage in 
which he was held. But he was not as a 
strong man tied with light flaxen cords; but 
as a child bound with ropes. He felt, for a 
time, the struggle to be invain. As it usually 
happens, when any long-indulged propensity 
receives a sudden check, that it runs riot as 
soon as free, the effort to restrain himself was 
followed by a deeper indulgence. And this 


was continued until shame aroused him again 
into a resistance that proved as ineffectual as 


the first. 

Not understanding that only in a total aban- 
donment of every species of intoxicating 
drinks was there the least chance of safety, 
Greenfield sought to reform his habit of indul- 
gence, by placing certain restrictions on his 
appetite. But he might as well have tried to 
hold a wild bird from its forest home, with a 
web of gossamer. To taste was to fall. There 
was for him no nicely-balanced equilibrium 
between sobriety and drunkenness. The most 
he could do was to curb his appetite during 
the business portion of the day; and for this 
restraint, it claimed a freer indulgence when 
he retired from the eye of public observation 
into his home. 

CHAPTER VI. 

What sadder spectacle is there than that of 
a man in the very prime of life, fitted in every 
way for usefulness, and surrounded by all that 
can make life pleasant, falling beneath the 
paralyzing touch of the monster intemperance, 
and dragging those who love him down into 
the deep places of wretchedness? Such a 
spectacle was presented by Henry Greenfield, 
when he entered his thirty-third year. And 
so changed had he become, that he would not 
permit his father or mother to make the 
slightest allusion to his evil habit, without an 
angry retort, thus cutting off all the hopes 








they had cherished of one day being able to 
show him his folly in such a light as to win 
him from his evil way. 

As for his wife, from the day her first word 
of remonstrance was thrown back upon her, 
she had never ventured upon the experiment 
of a second. From every one she carefully 
concealed the extent of his fall from sobriety, 
and even when questioned by her own mother, 
evaded all direct answers. But, so rapidly did 
he begin to move in his downward way, that 
her long-suffering spirit was aroused into a 
wild alarm, under the influence of which she 
called one day to see the elder Mrs. Greenfield, 
and unburdened, for the first time, her trou- 
bled feelings. The mother heard her weep- 
ing. But she had no healing balm for her 
wounded heart; no hopeful words for her 
drooping spirit. She had nothing to give but 
tears. 

After Agnes went away, Mrs. Greenfield held 
a long conference with her husband. But no 
light dawned upon them. On the next day, 
Henry took his two oldest boys, of whom he 
continued to be exceedingly fond, to an exhi- 
bition especially designed for children. After 
leaving the exhibition room, he brought them 
into the store, which was not far off, to see 
their grandfather. Two lovelier children are 
not often seen; nor were any more tenderly 
beloved than they. Their father brought them 
into a little retired office, especially assigned 
to the use of the elder Mr. Greenfield. After 
they had been caressed, and had related the 
curious and wonderful things they had seen, 
they ran out to talk with the young men in 
the store, and the father and son were left 
alone. 

‘Dear little creatures |’’ said the elder Mr. 
Greenfield, after a pause. 

Henry, who was entirely sober, affirmed the 
sentiment. There was another brief pause, 
and the elder Mr. Greenfield said, 

‘‘But my heart aches, whenever I see 
them.” 

His son looked surprised. 

‘Yes, Henry, it aches. Sit down, and I will 
tell you why.”’ 

The young man hesitated. He felt that 
another remonstrance was coming, and he 
wished nothing said on the old subject. 

‘¢Sit down, my son,’’ said the old gentle- 
man; ‘‘I wish to tell you a secret that I ought 
long since to have divulged. But shame has 
kept me silent.’’ 

Henry sat down, and looked wonderingly 
into the face of his father. 
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“JT need not ask you whether you love your 
children,’”? began Mr. Greenfield. “I know 
that they are exceedingly dearto you. I know 
that you would do almost anything to secure 
their good. And yet, Henry, you have cursed 
them with a direful curse.’’ 

‘‘Me? Father! Are you beside yourself ?”’ 

‘‘No, my son! I speak but the words of 
truth and soberness. Listen to me, and I will 
unburden my heart of something that has 
been on it for years. I should have told you 
long ago. Will you promise now to hear me 
patiently ?”? 

“Surely, I can do no less,’ replied the son, 
who was taken altogether by surprise at his 
father’s strange words. 

“Everybody says your little Henry bears 
to you a remarkable resemblance,” said Mr. 
Greenfield. 

‘“T know. And I can see in his disposition, 
already, traits resembling my own.”’ 

“Why is this ?”’ 

‘“‘T am his father.’’ 

‘‘ And therefore he is like you. Yes, that is 
the simple truth. You are aware of a habit 
you have of placing the fingers of your right 
_ hand against your temple, when musing ?” 

‘“‘T never thought about it. But I believe it 
is so.” 

‘You are doing it now.”’ 

“So Iam. I’ve observed that Henry occa- 
sionally does the same thing.”’ 

“True. Look at him now, listening to some- 
thing one of the young men is saying.”’ 

“T see. His fingers are on his temple.” 

‘Why is it?” 

The young man looked thoughtful, but did 
not answer. 

“You also have a slight twitching in one of 
your eyebrows.” 

‘I know; and Henry has the same.’’ 

‘¢ He walks like you; he stands like you; 
in fact, he is your miniature image. Every 
one remarks this.’’ 

‘*True.”? 

“Why is it ?” 

**T am his father.’’ 

“Yes. But you did not give him a body. 
Why, then, in body, and in the actions of his 
body, does he resemble you in so remarkable 
a degree ?”” 

The son again looked thoughtful. 

“Ts it not because he derives from you that 
spiritual form into which God breathes the 
breath of life, and which takes to itself a ma- 
terial body whereby to act in the visible world 
of nature? And if this be so, will not the 





form you give possess all the qualities and 
characteristics of its progenitors ; and, in cloth- 
ing itself in a material substance, so do it as 
to represent those qualities and distinguishing 
features ?” 

‘That seems to be the explanation.”’ 

‘*Depend upon it, Henry, it is the true one. 
Every father thus transmits to his offspring 
the qualities of his own mind, and these mani 
fest themselves in a body with a peculiar and 
corresponding form. This is the reason why a 
child resembles, in body, his parents. If in 
the body, then, there be’ a resemblance, how 
much more go in the mind, or soul, that forms 
the body? Do you fully comprehend what I 
say ?’? 

‘*Clearly.’? 


‘*Very well. You can then see, as a practi- 


caland real something—not as a vague theory— 
the doctrine that children inherit the mental 
good or 


qualities of their parents, be they 
evil?”’ 

‘Oh, certainly. I never doubted that this 
was so, although I have never had occasion to 
think much about it.”’ 

‘¢ You can then clearly understand that the 
greatest blessing parents can bestow upon 
their children is a legacy of good affections.”’ 

‘*Explain what you mean by this in other 
words.’’ 

If our children inherit the tendencies to 
good or evil that rule in our mind; if our 
habits descend to them as heir-looms, how all- 
important is it that we should, for their sakes, 
cultivate good affections, and reform all evil 
habits! For, if we do not do so, our children 
that are born while we indulge in such evils, 
will inevitably be cursed with an inclination 
for the same things.” 

‘*What a doctrine!’’ exclaimed the young 
man, as he drew a long, quivering breath. 

‘Yet as true as that the sun shines in Hea- 
ven,”’ said Mr. Greenfield, solemnly. 

“*T cannot doubt it,’’? was the musing, seri- 
ous reply. 

“And now, Henry,’’ said the father, and his 
voice was slightly agitated, ‘“‘let me bring 
this home to your mind and heart by evidences 
of a most painful and heart-aching character. 
You are my son, and as such have been cursed 
by your father.” 

“Do not say so!’ interrupted the young 
man, in a deprecating voice. 

‘‘Listen,’’ continued his father, ‘‘ and let 
every word I say be well considered. For 
many years before you were born, I indulged 
a love for stimulating liquors, until it grew to 
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such a habit that it became my chief pleasure. 
You have, yourself, seen how freely I used 
wine and brandy every day ; but you did not 
know that, for years, I left the dinner-table so 
near to intoxication, that I would have stag- 
gered in the street., But it was even so. Is it 
any wonder, then, that I cursed you with an 
inclination to the very evil that I had indulged ? 
But I did not understand how sad an inheri- 
tance I had left my child, until it was too late 
to guard him from the approach of exciting 
causes. My own hand placed temptation 
before him. I not only bequeathed a natural 
inclination to indulge in drinking to excess, 
but I kindled the fiery desire in his bosom ere 
reason came, withits calm dictation, to restrain 
him. I cannot wonder that he fell! I cannot 
wonder that his appetite had more influence 
over him than the tears and entreaties of his 
parents and friends! God help him! for there 
is no power on earth that is strong enough to 
save !’’. 

The very agitation felt by Mr. Greenfield, 
closed for a time, his utterance. His son made 
no reply, but sat fixed as a statue, with his 
eyes upon the floor. In a few minutes Mr. 
Greenfield resumed, but in a lower and calmer, 
yet exceedingly earnest voice. 

‘*Henry! If the curse had been permitted 
to die with you; if the sin of the father had 
not descended to the third generation ——”’ 

‘* Father |’? exclaimed the young man, in an 
agitated voice. The tone was that of one who 
had been struck with a sudden pain. 

“Tf,”? went on Mr. Greenfield, ‘‘ you had not 
fallen into the same dreadful evil, and entailed 
upon your children the same dreadful curse 

? 

‘‘Oh, Father! Say no more! Say no 
more !’’ ejaculated Henry, in a voice of agony, 
rising as he spoke. ‘‘ Your words almost mad- 
den me.”’ 

And with this he turned off abruptly, and 
going into the store, took his children by the 
hand, and led them away. 

‘“‘ Father,’’ said little’ Henry, taking hold of 
a wine-glass that stood by his plate, a few 
minutes after the family of the younger Mr. 
Greenfield assembled around the dinner-table 
on that day—‘‘ Father, can’t John fill my glass 
now f”’ 

The custom had been to let Henry have a 
glass of light wine with his dessert. But the 
child’s taste had been already morbidly ex- 
cited, and he craved the stimulating draught 
even before the usual time. 








The words of old Mr. Greenfield had been, { cup of confusion again to his lips—until his 


as it were, burning themselves into the mind 
of his son since the moment of their utter- 
ance. He had tried to disbelieve them; but 
that was a vain effort. He felt that all was 
but too true; and that he had in his hand 
the key which unlocked the mystery of his 
own insatiable thirst. Nothing had been de- 
cided in his mind up to the moment when the 
request of his child came with a startling 
corroboration of all he had heard. 

“Say, Father! Can’t John fill my glass 
now f’? came again, ere he had found time to 
reply, in fitting words, to the first request. 

‘*No, my dear,’’ he answered, with forced 
composure of voice. Then turning to the 
waiter, he said, 

‘John, you may remove the wine and 
brandy to the sideboard.’’ 

The waiter eobeyed, but merely placed the 
decanters on the sideboard.’’ 

‘*Lock them up,’’ said Mr. Greenfield. 

‘*Can’t Ihave some wine ?’’ asked, again, 
the little boy, looking really distressed at the 
prospect of losing his accustomed glass. 

‘*No, my dear. It is not good for you,” re- 
plied his father, kindly. 

‘But you drink it, Father. 
for you ?”’ 

**No, dear,’? replied Mr. Greenfield, after a 
slight pause. ‘It is not good for either of us, 
and we wont drink any more of it.’’ 

Mrs. Greenfield looked up surprised. But 
her husband avoided her eyes. What a light 
went over her face. 

The child seemed but half satisfied. When 
the dessert came, he would eat a little, and 
then finger his glass, with the air of one who, 
for want of something, could not enjoy the 
good things spread before him, and this was 
continued until the meal was finished. On 
leaving the table, his fruit and pastry were but 
half eaten. 

All this his father observed, and with deeply 
painful emotions. He saw that the perverted 
appetite which he had received from his father, 
was entailed upon his own child, and with an 
increased susceptibility of excitement. 

‘“‘ How shall I save him !’’ came almost aloud 
from his lips, as he closed the door of his 
chamber after him, and threw himself upon 
his bed—not to sleep, as usual, but to think— 
perfectly sober after leaving the dinner-table, 
and for the first time in many years. 

We cannot follow the unhappy man through 
the long and anxious period that elapsed from 
the day of his reform—he never placed the 
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children entered the world as men, subject to 
all its thousand temptations. Enough for the 
practical bearing of our story to say, that, 
after fully explaining to his wife the nature 
and extent of the danger with which their off- 
spring was surrounded, he united with her in 
an unwearied guardianship over them, that 
made the removal of stimulating drinks from 
their sight and taste ever a thing of primary 
importance. Yet, with all this, he knew, too 
well, that they must ever be indanger. That 
for them to touch, taste or handle, was to put 
their souls in jeopardy. Sometimes, in mo- 
ments of a more vivid realization of the peril 
that surrounded them, he wished that they 
had died as infants. But after years brought 
his reward; and he saw his sons enter the 
world temperate from principle. He did not, 
however, let them go forth, as men, without 
giving them, in order to make assurance doubly 
sure, the history of himself and father, which 
we have related, and enjoining them to guard 
their offspring as he had guarded them. 

“For,’? said he, ‘‘ intemperance is a sin that 
is visited upon the children even unto the third 
and fourth generation.’’ 

And, let the writer add, so is every other 
indulged, and thereby confirmed, evil principle 
of the mind. If we would save our children 
from the vice of intemperance, let us be 
temperate ourselves, and thus give them 
healthy moral as well as physical constitu- 
tions. If we would save them from theft, let 
us be honest in all our dealings with our fellow- ? 
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men; not honest merely in a legal sense, but 


honest in our very intentions. If we would 
not have our children tempted to commit mur- 
der while in the heat of passion, let us beware 
how we indulge a feeling of hatred towards 
others ; for we give to our children the forms 
of the very affections by which we are ruled. 
If we are honest, virtuous, chaste, and tem- 
perate, our children will be born with honest, 
virtuous, chaste, and temperate inclinations ; 
but if we wrong our neighbors, if we are 
covetous, if we are impure, if we indulge in 
the evil of intemperance, or in any other evil, 
our children will be impelled by the very 
nature they inherit from us to do the same 
things. This is no idle fiction; no cunningly 
devised fable; but a most solemn and impor- 
tant truth. 

Men labor diligently to lay up this world’s 
goods with which to bless their children ; but 
who thinks of denying himself the gratifica- 
tion of his evil lusts and passions in order to 
bless them in a higher, truer, and more real 
sense. 

But enough. If what is already written 
fails to impress the mind of the reader, further 
argument would be useless. And so we cast 
this seed into the minds of the people, believ- 
ing it to be good seed, and trusting that a por- 
tion will fall into good ground. If no tidings 
of the harvest ever reach us, we will yet 
believe that the seed has taken root some- 
where, and yielded its proper fruit. 
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Was she beautiful? Yes; too beautiful fo 
earth! It was just as dark, gloomy night 
was retiring to her couch of repose, that death 
stole quietly in, and laid his icy hand on the 
fair brow of our darling. Beneath its chilling 
touch the fresh flowers that bloomed on her 
rounded cheeks faded, and the bright radi- 
ance of her sparkling black eyes grew dim. § 
So sudden was the terrible act, that day had 
but just robed herself to receive the reins of 
power from her drowsy, dark-browed brother, 
when there was a sigh—a gasp—and all was 
over. Yes; at dawn she died ! 

We robed her in the dress she loved best to 
wear! We curled the golden tresses that en- 
circled her head like a halo of glory! We 
enclosed her little feet in the gaiters she last 
wore! Gently, then,we led the stricken mother 





to gaze upon her treasure. Frantically she 
pressed her to her aching heart, but no warmth 
could she infuse into the little stiffening form! 
Powerless were the bitter tears that fell upon 
her polished brow, to wash away the clammy 
dews of death collected there. 

We buried her beneath the tree where she 
had often played! We planted fair blossoms 
upon the mound! The absent father, on his 
sad return, sought the sacred spot, and wept 
in tears of bitterness. 

There we like to wander, to talk of our dar- 
ling—our curly-haired Helen. Be comforted, 
mourning mother, for your child awaits your 
coming in that better land where there is part- 
ing no more ! 

Wetumpka, Ala. 
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travail; and the vision of a timid deer that, 
with shy, brown eyes, had ventured down to 
the river’s edge to drink; all made up a 
picture of repose such as one loves to look 
upon when a-wearied with the world. 

There was something of this feeling in the 


land,”’ the soft moonbeams shining down be- 
tween the thick shafts of the forest oaks, 
changing the calm streams into liquid silver, 
and casting trembling shadows from the ivy 
leaves through the stained glass of the chapel 
windows, into the dim, solemn aisles beneath, } 
(for in the back-gronnd of the scene, stately | manner of the younger student, as he turned 
and grand, loomed the high walls of one of ; to his associate, and spoke in a rich voice, 
England’s proud universities,) and where the ; which betokened the mind’s wealth. 

light was fairest, danced the river Cam, re- “Fair and beautifal! is it not, Hubert? 
nowned in classic story. Methinks I could live so alway, removed from 

Two persons were leaning against the stone } the strife, and toil, and ambition that fail not 
parapet of the bridge, which, spanning grace- ; to follow even into the cloister and the college 
fully the bright waters, gave their united names ; cell. Now for a shed in yonder hamlet, with 
to the seat of learning. They were students, ; my books for leisure, my few wants supplied 
by their dress ; Cantabs, as they were, and are } from the abundant stores of nature, and with 
still termed, from the ancient name of Cam- ; one kindred spirit to love and care for me!” 
bridge, called by the Romans Cantabria. As he added the last sentence, the speaker’s 

Although both of these persons had passed } face flushed with a bright smile, which abated 
the first bloom of youth, yet one was much } not a whit beneath his companion’s darkened 
older than his companion, and differed from ; glance. 
him in other respects. He had a sterner and ‘Now, shame on you, William Lee,’ he 
graver appearance ; the lines of care had made } answered. ‘Is it not enough to hear a fellow 
deep furrows on his brow; his firmly-closed { of St. Johns, with her richest honors in his 
lips had a decided air which partook of selfish- } grasp, talk of living like a mean, ignoble hind, 
ness, and gave a repulsive character to his } but you must season your converse with the 
face; and his eyes, for the most part cast $ sickly sentimentality of love? This is the end 
down, seemed to send his thoughts earthward. ; of your moonlight rambles, and your dream- 
The younger, on the contrary, had bright { ing days that were better spent in study.” 
and sparkling eyes, with the true poetic fire in ‘* Nay ; Hubert, this is only the beginning. 
them. Shading back the dark locks from his } For now I but realize what life is. Heretofore 
temples, which were somewhat bare and worn, ; mine has been as some dull, stagnant pool; 
as if the fingers had pressed them often in 3 but henceforth I will live for others as well as 
anxious thought, he bent earnestly forward, ? for myself, carrying gladness to all hearts, as 
and regarded, with deep interest, the beauty of } the pure living stream from the gushing foun- 
the scene. tain of waters.”’ 

The clear moonbeams sleeping on the quiet *¢ You speak in riddles,’’ said the other, sar- 
waters; the swaying trees gracefully nodding } castically. ‘‘I prithee the meaning of these 
to their fair shadows ; the long line of fishing- ; fine sayings that are, for all the world, like the 
boats that were drawn up on one side, with ‘ players’ ballads that men have gone mad after. 


Two hundred years ago, in “‘ merrie Eng- their slumbering owners resting from the day’s 
$ 
5 
( 








* Witr1aAm Lex was a student in one of the English colleges, (St. Johns, Cambridge) and while there 
he was married This step the laws of the college forbade, and the young man was expelled. Having no 
means of supporting himself or her, his wife was obliged to obtain what she could, towards their living, 
by the use of the knitting needle; and Lee, while watching the movements of her fingers, conceived the 
idea of imitating these movements by a machine. He made the attempt, and succeeded. 

Having established himself near Nottingham, which is still the great place of stocking weaving, the 
stocking knitters fearing it would spoil their trade, drove him away. Elizabeth, Queen of England, 
having slighted his request for assistance, he went to France, and was welcomed by Henry IV. After- 
wards he suffered much when the Protestants were persecuted, and finally died in Paris, of grief and dis- 
appointment. 

One of his workmen, however, fled to England, and established the stocking manufacture permanently 
in eer: which at first rejected, but is now the principal place for its operations. 

(164) 
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‘“‘And if they have gone mad after them, it 
is because they are true to nature and its 
beautiful harmonies. I have seen the grave 
master Hubert, himself, poring over the last 
conceit of Shakspeare, when he should have 
been at sterner studies.’’ 

“T but sought to gratify my own curiosity,’ 
said Hubert, abashed, ‘‘ and am well punished 
if my example has encouraged your folly. 
But I think your words have a deeper mean- 
ing than the indulgence of a poetic vein, so 
once again, to what do they lead ?”’ 

“Simply to this,’’ said Lee, and he involun- 
tarily straightened his figure to its full height, 
and set his right heel firmly down, as men do 
when they have determined energetically, ‘‘I 
will no longer be bound by monkish vows to a 
monkish life. I am about to be married, Hu- 
bert.”? 

His companion started—gazed inquiringly 
into Lee’s face, and then resumed more calmly, 
but with the same disagreeable expression of 
feature, 

“And who is the fair one, for whose sake 
Master Lee is willing to forego honor, and 
emolument, and fame too? for know, wise sir, 
that the same hour that makes you the happy 
possessor of this second Eve, this pretty piece 
of temptation, casts you out from the privi- 
leges and advantages of your college fellow- 
ship. Henceforth you and Cambridge must 
be strangers.’’ 

“T know,’’ said Lee, sorrowfully, ‘‘ and have 
counted the cost. But my peerless Margaret 
is worth the sacrifice of all; yea, more than 
all.”’ 

‘‘ Margaret ! not Margaret the fisher’s daugh- 
ter, the Lady Blanche de Vere’s humble atten- 
dant! I have marked your glance resting on 
her at chapel and feast, but thought not it 
would come to this.” 

“Not the humble attendant of the Lady 
Blanche de Vere,’ returned his companion 
with marked emphasis, ‘‘ but her chosen, her 
honored friend and companion. She has been 
to her infirmity a comfort and a blessing ; and 
to part with her will be to lose her dearest and 
her best. And as to her being a fisher’s daugh- 
ter, why, never I say did one of the race before 
own so fair a pearl.’’ * 

“‘ And this liking—is it of recent date ?”’ 

“Listen,” said Lee, placing his hand earn- 
estly on that of his companion. ‘‘ When I, a 
poor student, came to this far-famed seat of 


* Margaret signifies a pearl. Thus Shakespeare : 

“My pearl of pearls, my Marguerite of Mar- 
guerites.” 
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learning, most gladly did I put on the servi- 
tor’s scant cloak, and perform the offices of a 
menial, that I might gain what was then to me 
the greatest boon of life—the privilege of en- 
rolling my name in the contest for literary 
honor. Thus compelled to serve by day, and 
study at odd moments, and shunned by the 
rich and great, I became a solitary, contempla- 
tive character.”’ 

‘Well, and then ——”’ 

‘I often roamed on these banks of the 
beautiful Cam. Nature, in her wild power, 
had charms for me transcending human lore ; 
and although I carried a volume of its learn- 
ing for companionship, my thoughts often wan- 
dered elsewhere.”’ 

‘To this peerless Margaret, no doubt.” 

‘*She was but a child then, a fair child. 
Listen still. One day I sat me down beneath 
a spreading shade, just where the stream ran 
shallow enough to make a ford of stepping 
stones, but deep and dangerous on either side 
of the narrow, slippery path. I had become 
absorbed in the beauty of the scene; the slant- 
ing rays of the sun gilding the feathery tops 
of the trees; the quaint angles of the college 
walls revealed now here now there between; 
the gentle gliding of the river; and the musi- 
cal songs of the boatmen, as they bent to their 
oars ; when soft! there came a step ——”’ 

‘‘Why not say a vision? You grow poeti- 
cal, Lee. Give me, in plain prose, the finale 
of this rhapsody.”’ 

‘¢ Well, then, a lovely little girl from the 
further bank of the river, began to cross its 
shallow ford. She was the sweetest creature 
my eyes had ever rested on. Her bare, small 
feet glanced whiter than the pebbles beneath 
them; and while one dimpled hand swung 
her little straw bonnet carelessly by her side, 
the other held a basket on her graceful head.”’ 

“A basket! full of fish, I suppose,’’ said 
Hubert, contemptuously. 

‘““No; of flowers, sweet-blooming flowers, 
gathered in shady nook and glade. There 
were scented violets there, I remember, for we 
made garlands of them afterward, and wind 
flowers, and wild roses; and one spray of the 
roses that hung over the basket fell among 
her curls, and lent a brighter color to her 
cheek. All at once some water lilies took her 
attention, and she stooped to gather them, and 


‘¢ And fell in, I’ll be bound; pity that she 
had not drowned there before she had wrought 
so much mischief.’’ 

‘Nay; I fell in; for I sprang to grasp them 
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for her, and dizzy with long and silent study, 
I overreached myself, and had lost my life but 
for her. Then my little maid would have me 
accept the shelter of her father’s hut, to dry 
and refresh myself; and so over the basket of 
flowers we made our first acquaintance.”’ 

** And then id 

** And then I sought her companionship often 
afterward, for I was lonely and sad, and longed 
for something to love. She, too, was a solitary 
child, for her father had none other, and her 
mother died when she was a baby. So she 
had fancies and wishes of her own, that were 
nursed in her retirement ; and her immortal 
mind had cravings for the inner life. And I 
supplied its food—books, and such knowledge 
of the world as I had; and I grew proud of 
my little scholar, and panted to exhibit her to 
the world. But I need not have feared that 
she would remain undiscovered ; for in one of 
her forest rides the Lady Blanche de Vere saw 
and admired my peerless Margaret, and asked 
her father forher. And the lady, being, as you 


know, lame and deformed from her birth, has 
given her mind to study and learning ; and so 
her little companion shared her lessons, and 
had the advantage of the best masters to in- 


struct her.’’ 

‘‘And she is willing to forego all these things, 
and honor and riches beside, to follow the for- 
tunes of a poor scholar! William Lee, you 
have given me the fair side of your picture— 
let me draw the shadow. A lowly life of pov- 
erty will be your lot. Men will look coldly on 
you, or shrink from you as one bereft of rea- 
son. You will be like the imprisoned bird, 
trying to fly with fetters on his limbs. And 
the marriage tie will be this leaden weight. 
What will you do when your poor pittance 
fails, and you need the very comforts and 
necessities of life ?”? 

‘‘Ad te levavi oculos meos—in te, Domine, 
speravi. I will look up to the hills, whence 
cometh my help.”’ 

As Lee murmured these words in broken 
accents, his noble form appeared to dilate, and 
his upraised hands, and lustrous eyes, seemed 
to be indeed imploring help from above. 
When their glance fell again, the dark shadow 
of his college companion was fast disappearing 
in the distance, while from the opposite side 
of the bridge came a fairer and brighter pres- 
ence. And with the words of welcome on his 
lips, her student lover hastened to meet her. 

‘Ha! is’t thou, sweet Margaret !”’ 


While this moonlight scene was being enacted 
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on the old bridge, there was much hasty quest 


for the fair Margaret. Lee had not read aright 
the history of her adoption by the Lady 
Blanche ; for, like a true woman, Margaret had 
not complained of the hardships of her lot, 
The thorns indeed were petty, but they stung 
deeply. 

Thus he had not found out that the Lady 
Blanche was a hard and exacting mistress, and 
while it pleased her that the lowly fisherman’s 
daughter—whom she had coveted as a fair 
pearl for her own individual possession—should 
share her studies, and emulate her in learn- 
ing, she had no intention of allowing her to 
remain idle with her new acquirements. She 
chose to have her humble attendant constantly 
at her side; and although Margaret would 
often have preferred the more feminine em- 
ployment of tending birds or flowers, and en- 
vied the lowlier occupations: of the maidens 
who wrought with their needles the rich 
coverings of the walls, or the furniture that 
adorned them, she was obliged to spend weary 
hours in reading the contents of huge volumes 
to her mistress, in language that had hitherto 
been explored only by learned men. 

But England then boasted of clerkly women 
as wellas men; and the time had gone by, 
when to be able to read even in the ‘‘ mother 
tongue,’’ had been accounted such an advan- 
tage as to render the fortunate scholar, how- 
ever otherwise unworthy, exempt from capital 
punishment. Erasmus, the great Greek mas- 
ter, and Roger Ascham, the tutor of the lovely 
Lady Jane Grey, had made it fashionable for 
females to acquire the learned languages; and 
besides, England’s maiden queen, who had 
shared the studies of her unfortunate relative, 
now sat on the throne that she had innocently 
filled. 

The Lady Blanche might, for appearance, 
have been taken for the royal queen herself; 
for having, in her youth, made one of the 
group who surrounded that courtly dame, she 
had, perhaps unconsciously, adopted some- 
thing of the sovereign manner. But Elizabeth, 
who never spared a sarcasm to keep a friend, 
had deeply offended the maid of honor by 
some coarse remark upon her personal deformi- 
ties; and the Lady Blanche, disgusted with 
the world, begged leave to resign her situa- 
tion, and retire to private life. But although 
she henceforth eschewed royalty, she delighted 
to imitate it. Not Queen Elizabeth herself 
had so high a dais from which to dispense her 
bounty. Even the stiff, fan-like ruff of the 
royal model, had its counterpart on her de- 
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formed shoulders—the same pale, golden hair } 
was drawn back from her stately and not igno- } 
ble brow. { 

Such a wrathful mood, too, as could on } 
occasion curl the queenly brow, darkened that 
evening the countenance of the Lady Blanche. | 
Margaret absent, and the whole bevy of maidens 5 
idle for want of work. For was she not to 
read to them out of the ancient classics the 
subjects which were to employ their fingers in 
the long Winter evenings. Margaret, indeed, 
had plead that their labors, like Penelope’s 
web, were destined never to be finished; for 
scarcely had the walls of Troy sprung up on 
the canvass, with old Priam’s frightened 
features, or those of the fair Helen depicted 
thereon, than they were abandoned for a set of 
pastorals with shepherds and nymphs; to be, 
in their turn, superseded by the wanderings of 
Ulysses, as described in Homer’s lesser poem. 

“And then,’’? querulously murmured the 
Lady Blanche, ‘there is Plato Phedonis that 
I must have a page or two of before I can 
sleep—and—but here comes the silly child her- 
self.” 

The silly child, fair Margaret, walked the 
whole length of the hall with something of a 
firmer step than usual, for the native dignity 
of her lover’s character had communicated 
strength and purpose to her more yielding one. 
Not fairer was the coronet of lilies that en- 
circled her white brow, and which, stooping 
as she gained her lady’s chair, she laid on the 
cushion at her feet. 

“What meaneth it, foolish girl?’ ques- 
tioned the Lady Blanche, who had the same 
horror of anything that looked like a ‘‘love 
token’? as her royal prototype herself. 

Then Margaret knelt down by her lilies, and 
told their history, and that her heart followed 
the giver, and she had determined to leave 
ease and luxury for his sake. And her mis- 
tress listened with a frowning brow, curbing 
with difficulty her indignation, until the simple 
tale was ended. But her wrath, until then 
pent up, knew no boundaries; and she would 
fairly have overwhelmed poor Margaret, only 
that her patient submission and gentle tem- 
per failed to supply fuel for the flame. 

Only once did she succeed in eliciting an 
answer from the silent maiden. As she set 
before her all the dark shadows of her future, 
she asked again the question which Lee’s 
college companion had tauntingly proposed to 
him. 

‘‘ What would she do when want and penury 


See 


came f?? 


And Margaret’s reply, if it lacked the lofty 
faith and higher dependence of that of her 
betrothed, shewed a shrewd and worldly pru- 
dence instead, that made up for its seeming 
simplicity. 

“‘If it please you, Madam, Janet Heathcott 
hath instructed me in knitting.” 

On a branch of the river Trent, near Not- 
tingham, an age-worn building interposed its 
half-ruined walls as a partial shelter from the 
unfriendly weather. Its once lofty facade, and 
now crumbling gothic windows, with ivy and 
moss crowning their broken ledges, however 
beautiful to the lover of the picturesque, or 
meet for the artist’s pencil, made but poor 
features in the details of home comfort. 
Hither, however, had the expelled Cambridge 
student brought his gentle bride. Her father 
dead, and his relations penniless, they had no 
other resource than the employment which 
Margaret had artlessly mentioned as being her 
sole handicraft, acquired by stolen lessons 
from her humble friend, Janet Heathcott. 

Two years had passed away since they stood 
together in the aisle of the lofty minster, and 
took vows of love and trust upon them. And 
now they number three, as they are gathered 
in one of the upper rooms of the old ruined 
mansion ; for a fair babe is on Margaret’s knee ; 
and her young brow, shaded by a small lace 
cap as a sign of motherhood, has the deeper 
shadow of maternal care. But Margaret’s 
fingers are not idle while she looks on her 
sleeping boy. The bright steels quiver in the 
sun rays that stream through the uncurtained 
window, and her labor of love is twofold, for 
while she watches her baby’s slumbers, her 
skill provides for their daily wants. 

A little further off, the student is seated 
among his scattered books. Some of them 
have fallen at his feet, either carelessly, or for 
very weariness of purpose, for it is sad thus 
to waste the bright energies of manhood in 
aimless existence. Lee looks older now than 
when he stood on the moonlit bridge and 
waited for the coming of Margaret. Care 
marks are on his brow—those furrows that 
bury roses—and over the thin temples have 
pressed the snow fingers of deep thought, turn- 
ing the brown locks to grey. 

But his dreamy eyes have a purpose in them 
now, as he gazes on his fair wife and child; 
gazes as steadfastly as though he looked on 
one of the Parcee weaving the web of his 
destiny. 

Margaret was not ignorant of the unwonted 
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gaze. She saw and felt it through her down- 
cast lids, and more than once she lifted them 
up with a sudden flash and smile to challenge 
his. 

But her husband’s look was still abstracted. 
All at once he allowed the volume which de- 
pended from one hand, with a finger in it for a 
marker, to fall heavily to the floor, and turn- 
ing to his desk, he began hastily to sketch in 
a huge folio which had been hidden beneath 
a great pile of ponderous books. 

Margaret arose and placed her infant on a 
corner of the couch where she had been sit- 
ting, first covering him carefully with a velvet 
mantle that had been a remnant of luxury. 
She stooped, too, and kissed his dimpled 
cheek, and the boy stirred and smiled as 
babies do in their innocent sleep. Then 
Margaret went and stood by her husband, and 
looked over hisshoulder. Butshe saw nothing 


on the page before him but black lines, and 
intricate figures that she could not compre- 
hend; and she laughed aloud, as she thought 
that she and her boy had afforded the prompt- 
ings for such cabalistic art. 

‘‘A fair check to my vanity, Will,’’ said the 
young matron; ‘‘I fancied thee stricken with 


the graces of thy wife and child, and were im- 
mortalizing them.’’ 

‘*That have I already done, sweet Meg,’’ 
said her still lover—husband—as he turned 
over some of the pages of his book. ‘‘ Thou 
hast been my inspiration before now, my fair 
wife.’’ 

He showed her, as he spoke, several fine 
sketches that memorialized some of the scenes 
that had been dear to them both. Margaret, 
the fair child at the stepping ford, with her 
basket of flowers—the cluster of water lilies 
that had made their first acquaintance—the 
bridge over the sunny Cam—and many phases 
of domestic life, with her and their boy for the 
Lares and Penates. 

‘*Thou shalt be an artist, Will,’’ said the 
delighted wife; ‘‘thou wilt yet rival with thy 
pencil the master works of skill.’’ 

‘Not so, Margaret,” said her husband, 
gravely. ‘‘Thy partial eye would account my 
faults as mere molehills, where the world would 
see mountains. This, turning to the diagram 
on the page before him, will bring more fame 
to me than all the works of art. And thou 
hast been my inspiration for this, too, my 
Margaret. While watching thy slender fingers 
plying their unwearied task, I received this 
bright idea.”’ 

‘* What bright idea?’’ asked Margaret, look- 
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ing anxiously from her husband to the figures 
he was rapidly drawing. ‘‘Thou art weary 
and study-worn, dear Will. Take needful 
rest—or what is better—let me give thee some 
refreshment, for it is time for our evening 
meal, Long fasting, and poring over musty 
books, will injure thy health, my good Will.” 

The student smiled more cheerfully than he 
had been wont those needy days, and suffered 
Margaret to lead him to a small table where 
she had already spread a repast, scanty, but 
well, even daintily arranged. A few olives on 
a dish ; part of a loaf of wheaten bread; and 
a cool, fresh salad, with its crisp, green leaves 
yet wet with dew; these were the principal 
articles of food. 

But neatly as the viands were served, the 
student ate but sparingly, and with the same 
abstracted manner. Margaret watched him 
anxiously, for she could not comprehend his 
mood. And when he carried his plans far into 
the night, and busied himself by day, in con- 
structing little wooden models that seemed to 
her of small value, meanwhile so absorbed in 
his new pursuit as to have few words and 
fewer looks to bestow on her and their child, 
she was sore perplexed. 

But suddenly, when all his plans were fully 
completed, Lee made known to his faithful 
companion the invention that had caused him 
so many weary days, assuring her that, when 
brought into use, it would not only advance 
; their fortunes in a pecuniary way, but bring 
the name of the inventor into honorable 
notice. 

How far this was from being realized in the 
life-time of Lee, is matter of history. Like 
other new discoveries, it was received with 
great disfavor in his immediate neighborhood, 
and failing of protection for himself and his 
property in his native land, he resolved to take 
up his abode and carry out his plans on the 
continent, choosing Paris for the theatre of his 
further operations. 





Paris ; not the Paris of yesterday, nor of to- 
day; not the infant city built on an island in 
the midst of the Seine, above whose original 
pavement the mire of centuries has accumu- 
lated, leaving it many feet below the surface ; 
nor yet the modern wonder of the world, with 
its palaces and galleries of art—its miles of 
pictures, and wealth of statues—its luxuries 
and crimes—its grandeur and wretchedness. 
But Paris, scarcely yet recovered from the 
assaults made upon it by the army of the 
3 League ; its grass-grown streets but faintly be- 
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THE FORTUNES OF MASTER LEE. 
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ginning to echo back the sounds of trade and 
energy; of commerce in exchange for the 
hollow footsteps of war; its atmosphere 
scarcely cleared from the tainted breath of 
fanaticism and crime. Henry the IV., so de- 
servedly called the Good and Great, in his zeal 
for advancing the arts and useful manufactures, 
had warmly welcomed Lee to his capital; but 
scarcely had he commenced his operations, 
when his prospects were suddenly blighted by 
the cruel assassination of his benefactor. 
From that time the unfortunate artisan suf- 
fered extremely in the persecution which 
made victims of the English Protestants as 
well as the French Huguenots. His machinery 
broken and destroyed; his wife and child torn 
from him in the unbridled fury of a popular 
emeute; himself driven from one refuge to 
another; the miserable man had, like the 
hunted and wounded lion, laid himself down 
to die of vexation and sorrow. 

It was, indeed, a wretched abode that Lee 
had chosen for the last scene of his earthly 
career. One of those low, sunken habitations, 
the remnant of medieval grandeur, whose 
lower story, fallen far below the water mark of 
the river, had its green, slimy walls beaten un- 
ceasingly by the sullen roar of its tide. The 
side that fronted the street had, indeed, re- 
tained many vestiges of its ancient splendor. 
Festoons of carved flowers adorned the pointed 
casement; medallions covered the discolored 
and battered walls; and the arched doorways 
were profusely ornamented. 

But Lee had retired, in his despair, to one 
of its lowest and most dismal apartments. It 
had originally been but a cellar for the storage 
of wine and other luxuries, to furnish forth 
the banquet and feast for those who had lived 
royally in its once sumptuous halls. Empty 
bottles, covered with dust and cobwebs, still 
filled the dark crypts; but in one of the vast 
arches that had served as a receptacle for the 
wine butts, some friendly hand had kindled a 
blaze, and fed it with the staves that were yet 
encrusted with their dregs. 

As the wreaths of smoke that gathered in 
the damp recess, were momentarily dispelled 
by the fresh breeze from the river above, and 
the eye became accustomed to the obscurity 
within, two human forms might have been 











had been allowed to stray from beneath its 
folds, and the skeleton fingers rested on a 
closed and clasped volume. 

The figure that had been crouching over the 
dull blaze rose and went to the bed of death. 
Stooping reverently, he gently removed the 
book from the lifeless hand that had rested 
upon it, and opened, and pored over its marked 
pages. It was the same in which the student 
Lee had traced the workings of his mind, 
when he caught inspiration from the lowly 
craft of his Margaret. And throughout were 
repeated again and again the life-like sketches 
that had filled his more idle hours. 

The young workman, faithful to the death 
to the poor fortunes of his employer, wept as 
he looked upon these evidences of his skill. 

‘*T can do nothing more for thee, my mas- 
ter,’’ said the generous youth, ‘‘not even give 
thy poor body a decent grave; but if Heaven 
please to lend me assistance to escape from 
this dreadful place, I will carry thy name and 
invention to a happier land than this.”’ 

It was, indeed, time to make the attempt. 
For a deeper murmur than that of the sullen 
river, swelled the air, and voices and cries 
mingled in confusion before the abode that 
secreted their prey. Hastily wrapping him- 
self in a crimson mantle, which formed the 
popular badge, and carrying beneath his arm 
the precious volume, that he might pass for a 
member of the sacred order, the fellow-work- 
man and faithful friend of the Cambridge 
scholar, passed from the dungeon-like cellar; 
not, however, without a last look of affection 
on the object that remained behind. 

It may be that Lee never received Christian 
burial; that no hand ever wrote upon a monu- 
mental stone for him the bright ‘‘ Resurcam,”’ 
or the more touching ‘In Domino Dormit ;’’ 
but in the heart of a great people, and in the 
wealth of that very Nottingham—on Trent— 
which was the scene of his first struggles, his 
memory abides. 

From such slight beginnings the great 
triumphs of human ability take their rise. 
Sir Isaac Newton, from considering the cause 
of an apple falling in an orchard, established 
his theory of the attraction of gravitation, 
which has been of so much benefit in the dis- 
coveries of modern science ; Galileo entertained 
the idea of measuring time by the pendulum, 





observed in the gloomy dungeon. On a heap 
of straw in one corner, lay the inanimate body 
of Lee. The rigid limbs had been covered 
from head to foot, with a long mantle, prompted 
by the universal feeling of the living, ‘‘ Bury 
my dead out of my sight ;”? but one thin hand 





from watching the swinging of a lamp in the 
cathedral. Watt invented the steam-engine, 


after experimenting, when a boy, with the lid 
! of his grandmother’s saucepan; while Galvani 
: and Volta, by the convulsive workings of a 
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poor frog in their chemical laboratories, laid 
the foundation for those triumphs of elec- 
tricity, which, in the magnetic telegraph, sets 
time at defiance, as by the wonder-working 
steam space is almost annihilated. When the 
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two great nations of Europe and America shake 
hands in the bedof the ocean, made one by 
the mighty chain of electric sympathy, then 
will these ‘‘trifles, light as air,’’ claim their 
due importance. 


THE RAIN. 


BY HOPE HAWTHORN. 


EarrTH was canepied with blackness, 
Gleamed no star with cheering light ; 

Like a grieved child, wind went wildly, 
Sobbing through the dreary night, 

While the wet leaves of the jessamine 
Tapped against the window pane, 

And with low, unceasing murmur, 
Pattered down the dreary rain. 

One by one, from shadowy chambers 
Of the past, came vanished years; 

Joys and Hopes, a troop of phantoms, 
Memory woke with bitter tears. 

In young Life’s gay, joyous morning, 
Earth and skies a radiance wore ; 

But the bloom and glow have faded; 
Childhood’s glory-dream is o’er. 

Through the meadows bright with clover, 
Through the tangled woodpath wild, 

Oft I’ve wandered, plucking blossoms 
For the dear band of a child. 

Other Summers come, and bring sweet 
Clover blooms and roses red ; 

Sleeps that child—friend—I am keeping 
Tender memory of the dead. 

Love’s sweet rapture bound my senses, 
As I heard the dear entrancer ; 

To the song and bloom, my spirit, 
Memnon-like, gave back an answer. 





Love, a pallid corse, was buried ; 
Life of every joy seemed shorn, 
And each day went out and left me, 
Sadder, waiting for the morn; 
Sadly waiting, with wild yearning, 
Sick of earth, unsatisfied, 
When a voice said, “ Heed the tender 
Pleadings of the Crucified.” 
Helpless, weary, blindly groping 
For a good, unknown and dim, 
Faith my trembling hand enclasping, 
I arose and went to Him. 
With my soul turned from the lowly 
Things of dust, Love purified, 
Blesses me with rapture holy, 
Heavenward Hope is satisfied. 
When my soul faints by the wayside, 
And earth’s barren fountains mock, 
Rest, and strength for daily duty, 
Find I from the Blessed Rock. 
Sometimes rain, and often sunshine, 
O’er my rugged pathway fall ; 
Peace God gives to his beloved, 
Strength to work until His call. 
‘Gainst the pane the jessamine branches 
Tapped their wet and drippling leaves, 
While the wind went wailing wildly, 
And the rain dripped from the eaves. 





BEYOND THE RIVER. 


BY JULIA A. 


BARBER. 


“ For the loves of time, blessed be God, are not the loves of Eternity.”—v. F. T. 


Tue heart that clings to idols here 

No guilt nor wrong can sever ; 

But death unclasps all earthly ties, 

Where love's pure radiance never dies, 
Beyond the river. 


In vain we struggle ’gainst the doom 

That Fate to us has given ; 

But they who suffer through long years, 

And weep on earth such bitter tears, 
Will smile in Heaven. 


Then cherish this bless’d hope the while, 
Through the dark gloom impending, 
That every wrong of earth shall be 
Made right at last, Eternity 

The darkness rending. 


Though all our toil brings bitter fruit, 
Through earnest, high endeavor, 
They shall prove conquerors at last, 
Whose faith, till life’s brief day is past, 
Hath failed them never. 
Even as a light barque on the sea, 
With swift and onward motion, 
Of every wind and wave the sport, 
Our life’s barques reach that distant port 
O'er life’s rough ocean. 
For Fate, unseen, the helm has grasped, 
And hope is whispering ever, 
That, as a mantle, we shall lay 
Aside the sorrows of to-day, 
Beyond the river. 





WE TWO. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


Continued. 


— 


Ir was a morning in mid-May, glorious for + 
beauty, and song, and fragrance. Janet and I 
walked together in the deep old garden at the 
back of our house, and rejoiced in, all that 
miracle of resurrection which God was work- 
ing around us. There was an old gnarled 
peach tree in one corner, and just now this was 
putting out its blossoms, those soft, delicate 
peach blossoms that are like the flushes of 
sunrise, or the pink veins in some rare sea- 
shell. 

Janet and I went and sat under this tree; 
she seemed very happy, and that low, sweet, 
vibrating laugh was caught away by every 
breeze that rustled round us. There was a 


her cheek, and a deep, bright light in her 
eyes, and a tender smile on her lips, that 
made me love to look at her. 

‘Well, what are you thinking about me, 
Correl ?’’ she said, playfully, turning with one 
of the quick, restless movements of her head, 
that always reminded me of the dart of a 
swallow, and confronting me. 

“TI was thinking of what I never thought 
before ; that you are really pretty,almost hand- 
some, Janet.’? She smiled, and through the 
clear brown of her cheek broke the rapid 
blood. 

“T thank you, Correl. 
don’t you ?”’ 

“Yes. But I love goodness more, and good- 
ness, after all, is beauty, beauty immortal, 
orystallised in eternity, as our minister said.’’ 

“Correl, how much you are altered since I 3 
knew you !”’ 

“How, Janet ?’ 

‘‘O—h, every way,’’ and she pulled some of 
the spires of young grass at her side. 

“Pll tell you what I was, Janet, when you 
came here,’’ I said, and I took her hands in 
mine. ‘‘I was a miserable, selfish, exacting, 
fretful, wicked boy, caring for nobody’s happi- 
ness but my own, making myself, and every- 
body around me, miserable.’? 

“Oh, no, you wern’t so bad as that, Correl.”’ 

“Yes, I was; don’t gloss over the truth to 
spare me, Janet.’’ 

“Well, anyhow, I’ll tell you what you are 
now. You are a noble, generous, self-sacri- 
ficing boy.” 


You love beauty, 


soft color, too, breaking up into the brown of ; 





“Ah, Janet, I don’t deserve all this; but 
granting I am what you say, shall I tell you 
who has made me all this; who, next to God, I 
mean ?’? 

“Ah, if you will, Correl !’’ 

‘‘A little girl named Janet Ames.”’ 

Her great grey eyes widened with wonder, 
and then dropped with thick tears. ‘Oh, 
Correl, you don’t mean so.’’ 

‘Yes, I do. She was so kind, and good, 
and gentle ; she had so much faith in God, and 
love to man, that my selfishness, and wicked- 
ness began, by contrast, to look hateful to me, 
and at last I tried to overcome it.”’ 

**Oh, Correl, than I shall not have lived for 
nothing, if I have done you any good.” 

‘‘Mamma was right, too, when she said, 
lifting her white face up from her dying pillow, 
‘My child, I feel God has work for you to 
do, before you come to me.’ ” 

“‘Ah, Janet, dying eyes may see far into the 
future! What a good woman your mother 
must have been, and what a blessed thing it is 
to remember both of ours are in Heaven!”’ 

‘* Yes ; and that they are ‘waiting for us.’ 
Ah, Correl, how wise you are. If I could only 
talk like you, and you are but seventeen, two 
years older than I am.”’ 

‘‘T was pondering a long time, yesterday, on 
that fact, Janet, that I was seventeen. It’s 
high time I was making plans for life.” 

‘¢ What sort of plans, Correl ?” 

‘*T think I shall go to college. You know I 
can’t be a merchant, as my father was, and as 
neither my health nor tastes will permit. 
Janet, what is the reason we, who talk so much 
of our mothers, never speak of our fathers ?”’ 

A quick, painful flush burned over her face, 
and then her mouth quivered ; ‘‘ Don’t ask me 
about him, Correl,’? her voice was sharp, and 
strained. 

‘Why, Janet ;’? Idrew my arm soothingly 
around her. ‘He is dead now, and surely 
you would not have any secrets from me, your 
brother ?’’ 

‘¢ Hush, hush, Correl,”? and she stared all 
about her, with a wild, terrified look, and then 
her head sank down on my shoulder. ‘ He 
was not kind to my mother,’’ she sobbed. 
“Don’t talk of him.” 

I was so overwhelmed, that, fora moment, I ° 
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did not reply, then suddenly flashed across my 
mind the thought that Janet’s father might be 
living. 

‘You would not have any secret from me, 
would you, Janet, my sister?” 

‘‘ Not if I could helpit, Correl, not if I could 
help it !” 

I did not press the matter further, only, as I 
sat under the peach tree, I looked, with a new 
yearning tenderness, upon the bowed head of 
Janet Ames. 

‘What can be the reason Janet stays so!”’ 
said Aunt Celia, as she folded her sewing. 
**It’s almost dark, and she said she should be 
home by five o’clock.” 

‘* Where was she going, Celia ?’’ 

‘Only down to the village to get a yard of 
that pink muslin I wanted to match, so as to 
finish my morning gown, and I believe she did 
say something about a little business, or shop- 
ping she had to do for herself.” 

‘¢ Well, she’ll be in soon, I guess,’’ answered 
my grandmother, but every few moments she 
went to the window, and peered out into the 
twilight. I think she and my aunt had grown 
quite fond of Janet. 

Well, the early Summer night deepened over 
the earth, and at last Biddy came in to an- 
nounce supper. We were just talking about 
despatching some one in search of Janet, when 
she broke into the room, and I saw that old, 
frightened look on her face, which had not 
visited it for many days. 

‘* Janet, where have you been till this late 
hour ?”’ Aunt Celia’s tones indicated her dis- 
pleasure. 

‘*I_-T took a round-about road, returning 
home, and almost lost my way.”’ 

** Well, really, you ought to have known 
better, Janet, we’ve all been greatly alarmed 
about you. What road did you take ?’’ 

‘* The one that leads round by the creek.”’ 

‘* What in the world took you away off 
there?” my aunt’s reproval was cut short by 
the entrance of a neighbor. 

But Janet scarcely lifted her eyes from her 
plate, or spoke at supper. My grandmother 
observed this, for the girl was usually lively 
asa hummingbird. ‘‘ What ails you, Janet ?’’ 
she asked. 

‘*T’m so tired I can’t talk,” 

‘* Well, you’d better go to bed after tea; 
and mind, child, and don’t take such a long 
walk again. Girls shouldn’t go strolling off 
g0.”’ 

As soon as tea was over, Janet came to bid 
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me good-night, and when I would have de- 
tained her, she said, quickly, ‘‘I can’t talk to 
you to-night, Correl;’’ but her white, haggard 
look haunted me all the evening. Some terri- 
ble secret was evidently eating into the very 
life of Janet; what was it? what was it ?” 

That night, when I retired to my room, I 
found Janet seated by the window awaiting 
me. She answered my look of surprise, rapid- 
ly, ‘I cguld not sleep, Correl, and so I came 
to your room, and waited for you. I have 
something to say ; but oh, how can I say it?” 
and a spasm of sharp pain crossed her features, 

I went up to her, and put my arms about 
her waist, and said, soothingly, ‘‘ Janet, you 
are in trouble, and I have felt this for a long 
time. Can I do nothing for you? If you 
would only trust me !’’ 

She stared at me a moment, with such a 
wild, strained, terrified look, that I grew quite 
alarmed. Then an expression of settled sorrow 
and suffering came into her eyes, and she 
shook her head mournfully. ‘‘No, Correl, 
{don’t ask me to tell you. I could not; it 
would not be right. But I have a great favor 
§ to ask of you.”’ 

“Anything, anything, Janet.’ 

Her face flushed to her hair, and I knew by 
her tones how much it cost the poor child to 

speak the words. 

‘‘IT want some money, Correl—a great deal 
of money.”’ 

*¢ How much, dear ?”’ 

‘*Two hundred dollars. It is not for myself, 
Correl, it is for another person, and yet, if I 
do not procure it, it will make me wretched all 
the days of my life.’’ 

‘* Well, dear, you shall have the money. I 
happen to have two hundred dollars by me, 
and nobody shall know anything about it.’’ 

I went to my desk, took out a small box, 
and gave it to her. ‘It’s in there, Janet, two 
hundred dollars, all in gold.’’ 

She burst into tears, and bowed her head on 
{her hands. ‘Oh, Correl, how shall I thank 
(you! Sometimes I wish I could die, and go to 
Mamma iu Heaven.” 

‘‘And then I should be all alone. 
you would not leave me here.”’ 

She looked up with a new light shining 
through her tears. 

‘*Am I any good to you, Correl ?”” 

‘*You are my blessing, Janet.’’ 

‘*Oh, Correl, it does me good to hear yon say 
{ that.’’ 

‘‘And now remember, Janet, whatever trou- 
{ ble comes upon you, whatever waut you have, 
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come tome. I will ask no questions, only re- 
member I am your friend.” 

‘T will remember it, Correl.” 

So, when she left me that night, I knew she 
was comforted ; but, revolving all these things 
in my mind, it was many hours before sleep 
visited my pillow. 

The next afternoon, as I sat by my window, 
reading, I saw Janet steal cautiously out of the 
front gate, and take hurriedly the road that 
led past the creek ; and then, for the first time, 
it flashed into my mind that she was going to 
her father. 

That evening, as we sat together on the 
front porch, watching the stars come out to 
light the blue aisles of the soft June sky, 
Janet came to me, and said, timidly, 

“Correl, I’ve been thinking !”’ 

“Of what, Janet.’’ 

She twisted a spray of purple mignonette 
round her fingers, and added, 

“That it’s high time I was doing something 
for myself, or making some plans for the 
future. I want to teach.”’ 

“ You turn school-teacher, little Janet !’’ I 
said, with an incredulous smile.” 

“Yes ;’? she went on, and her voice quiv- 
ered in its earnestness. ‘‘I am certain if I 
study very diligently for another year, that I 
can prepare myself for some situation in the 
Academy. Do not laugh at me, Correl, I am 
fifteen now, for all I look so small, and many a 
girl has taught at my age. Besides, I shall 
feel better to take care of myself, and when 
you are gone to college, it will be so lonely 
here.’ 

There was no use to attempt to contravene 
her opinion. I tried ridicule, argument, en- 
treaty, but it availed nothing. Janet was de- 
cided, and at last I agreed to let her have her 
own way, and say nothing about her plans to 
any one. 

From that time Janet studied with an ener- 
gy and perseverance that surprised us all. 
From that time, too, she was changed. It was 

an intangible, indefinable difference, and though 
others might have felt, no one analyzed it but 
myself. Suffering usually developes those 
whom it does not crush. 

Janet’s nature was elastic, but she was no 
longer the child of six months before. Some- 
thing of thoughtfulness, and womanhood was 
in her air, her speech, her looks; for the life 
of Janet Ames had begun to take up the great 
problems of work and endurance, which all 
lives that are not found ‘“ wanting’? must 
solve. 











Four months had passed. It was a late night 
in September ; such a night as once in a while 
prints its glorious rhetoric on earth and sky. 

The one lay hushed, and swathed in a light 
that seemed dropped from the silver pavilions 
of Heaven, and the other was glorious with 
her burden of moon and stars. 

I had gone to my own room, but I could not 
sleep there, and so, putting aside the curtain, 
I sat down by the window, and looked out on 
the night ; the Autumn night that had come 
down on all men, a gift of God, with its sweet 
sounds, its garments of silver folding the 
earth, and tenderly now, as though her heart 
throbbed pure and peaceful as on that first 
night, six thousand years ago, when our Father 
and Mother walked together through the green 
aisles of Eden. 

And sitting by my window, and reading 
greedily all the riches of that illuminated 
parchment spread before it, I saw a small, 
slight figure steal rapid and noiseless down the 
steps. I knew, at the first glance, it was 
Janet; and then an anxiety, and a restless 
curiosity took possession of me. 

It was nearly midnight ; where could she be 
going at this late hour? and what secret was 
there lying on her heart, and drying, with its 
poisonous breath, the ‘‘ dew of her youth ?” 

Ought I not to follow her, and learn this 
mystery? Whatever it was, would it not be 
better that I should share it with her, and 
perhaps lift off the burden that was weighing 
down her soul, just as it was opening into 
youth. She was a child, and I had at least 
two years advantage of judgment, and experi- 
ence with which to aid her. 

I did not ponder longer. I caught up my 
crutch, and went softly down stairs, and fol- 
lowed the road which Janet had taken. It led 
to a ruined old Summer-house at the foot of 
the garden. The grape-vine, which had for- 
merly covered it, had long been dead, and an 
old plum tree threw its black shadows over the 
broken roof, and dilapidated sides. 

As I approached the ruin, I heard voices, 
and crawling slow and silently along, I reached 
the plum tree, and sheltering myself behind 
the trunk, I listened so intently that most 
of the conversation reached me, low as it 
was carried on. 

“But you said you should not trouble me 
any more, if I got you that sum!”’’ said the 
half-pleading, half-reproachful voice of Janet. 

‘¢ Well, I didn’t intend to,’? was answered 
gruff and impatiently, ‘‘But my creditors were 
after me on all sides, and I had to give up the 
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money to save myself from prison. I reckon 
you'd hardly have felt ready to see your father 
go there.” 

There was a groan, not long nor loud, but 
it pierced my heart, for I knew it was wrung 
out from the sharp agony of little Janet’s soul. 

“Come, girl, now, there’s no use of going 
off into the pathetics,’? was the heartless re- 
joinder; ‘‘I couldn’t use the money as I 
promised you, to get into any sort of business, 
so I’ve had to come to you for more help. 
You can raise me another three hundred, I 
know; and that’s the only thing that will 
save my name from disgrace, and me from a 
criminal’s cell.” 

‘*Oh, Father, Father!” 

‘* Well, there’s no use glossing over the 
matter. Stick to facts, is my motto. You’ve 
got friends here, and you’re not much of a 
daughter, if you won’t do something to save 
your father from shame.”’ 

The words stung Janet past endurance. 

‘And what sort of a father have you been 
to me’ what debt of care, or kindness do I 
owe you.” 

For a moment thus challenged, the man 
stood in blank silence. He saw that he had 
gone too far, and that it would not do to rouse 
the spirit of his child past endurance ; beside, 
it may be that the question touched his con- 
science and heart, hardened as both were. 

‘* Forgive me, Janet,’’ he cried, ‘‘ I know I 
have done wrong; but I have had great trials, 
and wrongs about which you know nothing. 
Still you will not quite forsake me, bad as I 
have been !”’ 

‘*Pather, I cannot procure any more money 
for you. I had rather die than ask it.’’ 

‘‘And I must die, too, if you don’t get it for 
me, Janet; or drag out an existence worse 
than any death; and you, living here in hap- 
piness and luxury, will not like to carry the 
thought that your father is a felon, and you 
might have saved him, and would not.’’ 

Another groan, louder and sharper ; 
Janet ! 

‘* Well, it will do no good to stay parleying 


” 


poor 


here. 

‘* Will you give me an answer, yes or no ?”’ 

‘And before I do answer you, will you 
promise me one thing; that you will never 
enter another gambling house ; never commit 
a dishonest act till we meet each other at God’s 
Judgment ?”’ 

“Nonsense, child, don’t speak so much 
like a parson. I’ll promise anything you wish, 
if you’ll only consent to help me in this emer- 
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gency, for your sake, and mine, and your dead 
mother’s.” 

Ah, the man had struck the right chord then, 
Anything, anything to save her dead mother’s 
name from disgrace. 

‘*T will do what I can for you, Father. Meet 
me here in two nights from this one, at this 
hour, but remember it must be the last time.” 

Was the man’s heart a stone, that he could 
hear, unmoved, those tones; that he could 
witness calmly the agony of his child ? 

‘* Yes, it will be the last time ;”’ but I knew, 
as I ground my teeth together, behind the 
plum tree, that so long as he could work upon 
the fears or the feelings of his child, the words 
were a lie. 

** Now let us go, Father, Iam cold. 
not stay here any longer.’’ 

Good night, Janet.’’ 

**Good night.” 

It was uttered very faintly, and with a kind 
of suppressed loathing; then I saw the small, 
rapid figure dash by me, and Mr, Ames was 
alone in the arbor, 

He rose in a moment, and walked out slowly. 
It was but a few rods to the back gate, whence 
he had obtained ingress to the garden, but it 
took a few moments to decide on my course; 
he was closing the gate softly, when I called 
to him, 

‘*Mr, Ames.,’’ 

The man started as though struck by a pis- 
tol shot. In a few moments we stood face to 
face. 

He was a man of middling height, very well 
dressed, and apparently less than fifty years 
old. I presume a casual observer would have 
called Mr. Ames fine-looking, and he must 
have been very handsome in his youth. But, 
as the moonlight fell full upon his face, and 
revealed its character clearly, | saw it was of 
that class which invariable repulses me. It 
bore very evident lines of dissipation; the 
mouth was sensual and irrresolute, and 
the general expression of the man, hard and 
coarse; still I knew that at heart he was a 
coward. 

‘Who are you, Sir?’’ looking at me in sur 
prise and dismay. 

‘*My name is Correl Wheaton. I presume 
you have heard of it, as I have of yours, and 
also your recent conversation with your daugh 
ter this evening.” 

“The d——1 you have !’’ The man looked 
chagrined, almost frightened. 

‘And now, Sir, presuming that you can 
fully comprehend my estimate of a man who 
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could thus work upon the ignorance and fears 
of a timid, helpless girl, in order to wring 
money out of her protectors, when, before God 
and man, you have abused every claim to her 
respect or affection. I wish to have a few mo- 
ments’ conversation with you.”’ 

He muttered something apologetic, about 
“pressing circumstances,’’ and ‘‘ unexpected 
misfortunes.” 

‘“‘No matter, we will waive that, if you 
please. And now if you wish me to serve you 
in this matter, please inform me how long you 
have held any communication with your— 
with Janet Ames.”’ 

He stated briefly that he had met, and re- 
vealed himself to her about six months ago, 
having accidentally learned of her home 
and circumstances. He had staked and lost 
all his money, and his only resource was to 
apply to his child, to whom he falsely repre- 
sented that a debtor’s prison awaited him, if 
he did not at once cancel his debts. He had 
invested this money in some petty business 
operations, which did not prove successful, 
and had resorted to his daughter again for 
money, though he had most solemnly pledged 
himself never to do this again. 

For once I felt the man was speaking the 
truth ; he saw it was for his own interest to do 
80. 

It is very painful, reader, for me to write of 
this interview. Suffice it, before we parted I 
lad made Mr. Ames an offer of three thousand 
dollars in case he would pledge himself never 











to see or write to his daughter again, without { 


my permission, so long as he lived. 

The man greedily accepted my offer, for he 
now saw he had nothing to hope for from his 
daughter, and we made an engagement to 
meet, in four days, at the village tavern, when 
the money should be ready for him, as I knew, 
though a minor, that I could easily procure 
the sum from my indulgent old guardian. 

Janet was, of course, to know nothing of our 
interview, and her father was merely to write 
her a note, and mail it early in the morning, 
stating that a stroke of good fortune had 
chanced to him, which would prevent his 
applying to her for anything. I would request 
Janet to go to the office for me, immediately 
after breakfast, so that she might at once re- 
ceive her father’s message, and be relieved 
from her torturing anxiety. 

We were nearly an hour arranging all these 
preliminaries, with no witnesses but the solemn 
moon, and the midnight stars; and I parted 
from Mr. Ames, in the midst of his voluble 
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thanks, and went up to my own room, and 
thanked God that now there was peace for 
Janet; and then I laid down and slept the 
sleep of those whom He blesseth. 

‘Janet, what does ail you?’’ suddenly ex- 
claimed my aunt the next morning at break- 
fast. ‘‘You look as white as a ghost, and I 
don’t believe you’ve eaten two morsels.” 

‘‘ Well, the truth is, I didn’t sleep very well 
last night, and I feel almost sick this morn- 
ing,’’ making a faint effort to sip her coffee. 

‘¢ Janet ;’? she turned her sorrowful, weary 
eyes toward me. ‘I know what will do you 
good—a walk to the office. You see I’ve some 
papers I want mailed this morning.’’ 

“Pll take them, Correl.”’ 

‘* Well, you’ll have to start immediately 
after breakfast, as the mail closes early.’”’ 

‘‘ Janet,’’ I said, as she came to me half an 
hour later for the papers, and I looked on her 
haggard face, ‘* you’ll feel a great deal better 
when you return from the office, now see if 
you don’t.’’ 

‘*No, Correl, I shall not feel any better,” 
she said, shaking her head, and with sucha 
look of settled despair in the eyes she lifted to 
me, that I had to turn away, and was only re- 
strained from telling her the truth at once, by 
the thought, ‘‘ She will know in less than half 
an hour, and it is better so.”’ 

I stood in the front door, waiting impatiently 
for Janet, when she returned. What a magi- 
cal change had the last hour wrought in the 
girl’s face! It seemed as if a new soul had 
There was such a 
bright light in her eyes, such a glow over all 
her face, as she bounded up the walk to me, 
that I cried out at once, ‘‘Ah, Janet, wasn’t I 
a true prophet? Didn’t I tell you you'd feel 
better after your walk?’’ 

‘‘Oh, I do feel so much better, Correl; you 
can’t imagine. It seems as if a great, crush- 
ing weight had been lifted from my heart, and 
I feel as light as a bird.’’ 

Her voice shook through the last words, as 
no bird’s ever did, pouring its silvery melody 
among Summer boughs ; and then she bowed 
her head on my shoulder, and I knew she was 
weeping away the dampness, and misery, anl 
despair that had gloomed over her soul for six 
months. After this, it was Summer time in 
the heart of Janet Ames, 

Two days after her father and I had the ap- 
pointed interview ; I had, with some difficulty, 
by dint of argument and entreaty, obtained 
the required sum of my guardian. Mr. Ames 
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gave me the promised pledge respecting all 
interviews with his daughter, in his own hand- 
writing, and gave some signs of shame and 
remorse, of which I had hardly thought him 
capable. He solemnly assured me, also, that 
not one dollar of this money should be spent 
in gambling, but in some honest business, and 
that we would leave Longwood that very night ; 
so we parted. 

‘* What a terrible explosion that was,’’ ex- 
claimed my aunt, running her eyes over the 
damp “‘ Weekly Excelsior.’? ‘It’s terrible to 
think of—more than a hundred lives lost; at 
midnight, too. Do, Correl, read it to us, while 
I finish hemming this ruffle ?”’ 

**T deputize you to do it, Janet; my head 
aches so—that’s a good girl,’’ and I passed her 
the paper. 

Janet drew the lamp a little nearer; for the 
evenings were growing long now, and a little 
chilly ; so we had kindled a fire for the first 
time that season in the sitting-room, and were 
all gathered round it. Janet ran her eyes 
hastily over the column, then suddenly she 
grew white as the frost outside ; the paper fell 
from her hands, and a groan panted through 
her lips. 

‘¢ What is it, Janet !’’ we all cried in alarm. 

**Oh, I am so faint !’’ she gasped. 

Aunt Celia screamed for Biddy, and ran for 
her salts. Ina few moments we had laid her 
on the lounge, and were rubbing her cold 
hands, and bathing her forehead. In a little 
while she was partially restored, and only re- 
plied to our numerous questions, that it came 
very suddenly, had struck her. My grand- 
mother had warm drinks prepared, and Janet 
conducted to bed, and we all attributed her ill- 
ness to a sudden faintness that had seized her. 

But after she had retired I took up the 
paper, and turning to the fearful account of 
the midnight steamboat explosion, on the Long 
Island Sound, I read among the names of 
those who were killed instantly, that of 
‘¢ Stephen Ames,’ and the very brief descrip- 
tion of his person enabled me to identify him 
at once. Then I understood the cause of 
Janet’s faintness. The shock had fallen so un- 
expectedly, and the man was her father, and 
he had gone before his God with a terrible 
weight of sin on his soul. My heart as well 
us hers, sickened to think of it. 

Janet did not come down to breakfast the 
next morning, and I went up to her room. 
She was very glad to see me, but she was very 
pale, and I saw that her nervous system had 
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undergone too much. It was jarred, weak- 
ened. She needed some one to confide in, to 
bear with her this terrible secret. So I sat 
down by the bedside, and gently broke to her 
my whole knowledge of her father, and our 
late transactions together. She at first was 
overwhelmed, but on the whole bore it better 
than I had anticipated. 

‘¢ And now, Janet,’”’ I concluded, ‘he is with 
God, let us leave him there ; he cannot wrong, 
or disturb you any more. The gates of Death 
are closed betwixt him and us; and because 
of this let us forget his sins. You have no 
right to let them darken your life.” 

‘*And you did all this for me? Ah, Correl! 
my mother will thank you when you meet her 
in Heaven, and the crown you wear there will 
be brighter for it.’ And she flashed up from 
her glorious grey eyes such a look upon me, 
that I wondered if the angel who should place 
that ‘‘crown’’ on my head would be fairer 
than she, Janet Ames. 

Very soon Janet grew quite well. We “‘can- 
not demand of Nature more than she gives,” 
and, of course, the child could not grieve for 
the father, who had only by that solemn rela- 
tion wronged her. His death would but bea 
relief to her; and no discords jarred the life 
now that took up the sweet songs of its youth 
again. 

The bells of time chimed only pleasant 
tunes for us through the next two years. Oh, 
green country of my youth, I walk thy fair 
gardens, and thy shady aisles ; and though the 
storm beats, and the wind battles at my win- 
dow, I heed them not, for thy sunshine and 
thy fragrance are in my soul! 

Janet and I pursued very much the same 
studies together; for I was preparing for col- 
lege, and she was fitting herself to be a teacher. 
She was a gentlewoman ; I like that old English 
word better than our American lady; a gentle- 
woman by the gift of God, and by rightful 
inheritance of her mother. She was not a 
genius, and I presume the world would say 
not a beauty; but she was a gentle, yet ener- 
getic, sensible, high-minded, and most lovable 
woman. Would God. there were more like 
her! 

So two years went by. Then changes came 
over the grey old manorial-looking house at 
Longwood. My grandmother, dear, old, indul- 
gent soul, was laid by her husband and chil- 
dren, in the grave yard on the hillside; and 
we knew that to her death was new life, and 
youth, and beauty. 

Afterward it was arranged that I should 
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enter Cambridge, and Aunt Celia was to go for 
a while to her brother’s at the West. She 
wished Janet to accompany her, for she had 
grown much attached to her; but this the girl 
positively declined. 

She obtained a situation as assistant teacher 
in the academy of an adjoining town, though 
she was not yet eighteen. The parting on 
both sides was very trying. Our studies, our 
pleasures, our very lives were so closely iden- 
tified, ah, more closely than I dreamed then ! 
She placed in my hands, when we parted, this 
little red silk purse that lies on my table now. 
I could not see it then, or thank her even. It 
was just as well; and then, my poor aunt was 
completely broken down when the time came 


for me to leave her, and needed all my atten- 
tion. She had strenuously opposed my going 
to college, on account of my health; but I was 
resolved to do my work in life. 

So for four years the house at Longwood was 
closed, and there fell silence on the grey old 
rooms and the green old garden. 

My life stretched out into broader circles, 
and reached up to higher aims. My health, 
too, visibly improved. 

Janet and I corresponded frequently; all 
was well with her, and I, the selfish, fretful, ex- 
acting, invalid boy of eight years before, was 
what she, under God, had made me. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Tue days gone by! The days gone by! 
I ponder over them with a sigh ; 
Youth in the past is, Oh, how far, 
It seems like reaching for a star ; 
Sleep flies while thinking of the time 
My heart heard only love’s sweet chime ; 
The echo lingers with me yet, 
I never, never can forget 

Days gone by. 
Oh! many a dream with youth has flown, 
My heart has wiser, sadder grown ; 
Friend after friend has dropt away, 
Like rose-leaves shaken from the spray; 
Above the graves of some most dear, 
I yet shed many a bitter tear ; 
Memory within my heart hath set 
Fair pictures—it can ne'er forget 

Days gone by. 


wee 





Oh, blue-eyed darling ! sleeping now 
Upon the oak hill’s grassy brow, 

A gush of tears rains down my face, 
As slow I seek thy resting place— 

I wander where we used to stray, 


ARR 


Alone upon this April day— 
My heart is yearning for thee yet, 
It never, never can forget 

Days gone by. 


Bright dandelions star the ground, 
Anemone’s in groups are found ; 
The wind has wakened these, I see, 
As winds of sorrow wakened me— 
Down in the hollow, mosses green, 
At the old cedar’s roots are seen ; 
We sat here till the sun had set 
One Summer eve—can I forget 

Days gone by? 


Oh, friends that Death has rocked to sleep, 

Some on the land, some on the deep, 

Were it not sweet with you to lie? 

On earth is so much misery ! 

Yet, light shines thro’ the dark alway ; 

We cannot see the stars by day— 

In Heaven never with a sigh, 

Shall we yearn for the days gone by— 
Days gone by. 





DIVER AND VOYAGER. 


“Voyager, hast thou ever been down 
Where thy boat glides now ? 

To the roots of the jagged rocks that frown 
O’er a death-white brow? 

To the wasted gems that slip away 
From the mocking wave, 

Where the shark and the sword-fish grimly play 
Round the sailor’s grave ?” 


“No, diver, no! but thy pearls I wear 
As my boat glides here ; 


“Pale diver, that is the same bright sea 


Thou hast told of the rock inambush; there 


Never need I steer, 


Because, at thy bidding, the traitor wave 


Hath restored the dead ; 


The face of the hungry sea I brave, 


And I feel no dread.” 


“ Light voyager, ’tis of humanity 


That I tell my tale.” 


Over which I sail.” Lucy Larcom. 
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MY SISTER’S GOVERNE 


BY 


‘‘Svepuen,’? said my mother, laying her 
hand over my book, ‘‘ Will you go to the sta- 
tion this evening, to meet Ella’s new gover- 
ness ?”’ 

‘Who is she ?” I asked. 

‘*The daughter of an artist who died in New 
York about a month ago; your Uncle Ezra 
Evans knew him well, and he wrote to your 
father, asking him to look out for a situation 
for this girl, who is fully competent to take 
the place of governess in a family. Papa and 
I concluded to have her here to teach Ella 
music and French, and Cora wishes to take 
some drawing lessons of her. Her father has 
made her quite a good artist.” 

‘* Why does she not stay in New York ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know; Mr. Evans said she had de- 
termined to come to Charleston, and requested 
him to procure her a situation here.” 

‘‘And her namé, Mother ?”’ 

‘*Ts Helen Morton.” 

‘* Well, I will meet her.”’ 

It was a lovely moonlight evening, and I 
went early to the station to meet my sister’s 
governess. Arthur Lippincott, my college 
friend, and constant companion, joined me on 
my walk, and we went together, to wait for 
the train. 

Arthur Lippincott was the only grandchild of 
one of the wealthiest men in Charleston, and 
though I was very unlike him in disposition 
and appearance, we had been friends from 
childhood. Together we had gone to school, 
together to college ; we had graduated on the 
same day, and both entered into Doctor Peale’s 
office to study medicine at one time. 

Tall, handsome, frank, and generous, Arthur 
had always filled my beau ideal of manly 
beauty. In all college sports, in all manly 
exercises he had stood unrivaled ; but he had 
never been studious. Talented and well-read, 
he had passed through all his studies with 
honor; but that sufficed him; there was 
nothing of the book-worm about him. _I, deli- 
cate and sickly from childhood, had, in only 
this one thing, surpassed him; yet he felt no 
jealousy, but protected me from all insult 
through college, and loved me much as one 
would a younger brother, or a weakly child. 

We stood together when the train stopped ; 
but as I stepped forward to enter the passenger 
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car, he volunteered to search for Miss Morton's 
baggage, and left my side. I passed slowly 
through the cars, looking for sister’s gover. 
ness. Seated in the further corner of the car, 
her head resting upon the back of the seat, I 
saw a young girl asleep. I stood still a mo. 
ment to watch her. The light from one of the 
car lanterns shone full upon her face, and 
never had I seen such wondrous beauty. Her 
clear complexion was without one shade of 
color, white as marble, and the long lashes 
that rested upon her cheek were of raven 
blackness. Her features were regular as those 
of a Grecian statue, and the tiny hand under 
her cheek was delicate and white; her dark 
hair was parted from her forehead, and fell in 
a profusion of short curls around her face. As 
I looked, I felt that I was smiling at myself. 
I, the student, the one who had never cared 
for beauty or loveliness in woman, standing 
entranced before a sleeping girl. Still, then, I 
stood, spell-bound, until a hand was laid upon 
my shoulder, and Arthur said, 

‘Why, Stephen, the cars are empty ; 
you found Miss Morton ?’’ 

“‘Hush!’’ I said, pointing to the young 
sleeper. 

“Hush? Why, she can’t sleep here all 
night,’? and he gently touched her hand. In 
an instant she was on her feet, and looking at 
us with bewildered expression. 

‘*T beg your pardon, for disturbing you, but 
the cars are at the Charleston depot,’ said 
Arthur. ‘‘We are in search of Miss Helen 
Morton, and I see, by the initials on your 
carpet bag, that we have found the right 
person.” 

‘*T am Helen Morton,” she said. 

‘And this is Stephen Lincoln,’ said Arthur, 
introducing me. She seemed to have ex- 
pected me, for she put her hand into mine 
with a slight smile. 

‘If you will give me your checks, I will go 
for your baggage,” said Arthur, and receiving 
them with a graceful bow, left us. 

With my usual shy, awkward manner, I 
had not yet spoken, but I offered her my arm 
to escort her to the carriage. Arthur soon 
joined us, and chatted gaily with her, as we 
drove home. For the first time in my life, I 
wished my friend away from me. I envied 
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him his easy grace of manner; and yet, in- One evening I was watching them, Arthur 
stead of attempting to vie with him, I sat { and Helen, as they sang together, when I heard 
silent and constrained, watching the two. Ex- { alow sigh near me. I was sitting on the bal- 
citement had given Miss Morton a vivid color, { cony, just outside the window, and there 
and her large, hazel eyes were full of intelli- | crouching on the window-sill, hidden from 
gence. She replied with quiet grace to Arthur’s those inside by the curtain, I saw my sister 
gay speeches, but she did not smile. I had | Cora; my bright, beautiful sister, whose lips 
hoped she would, for the look she had given } were always wreathed with smiles, and whose 
me at the station showed me how beautiful, ; every word was gay or witty, sighing. I sat 
how radiant her smile must be. When we $ quiet, wondering. A few moments later, and 
reached home, my sisters and parents en-} Arthur came to the window, and found Cora. 
grossed her, and after a warm welcome, Cora | They came out together upon the balcony, and 
carried her to her room. When they had all } I heard a tale of love then, that gladdened my 
left me, I sat long by the window, thinking. } heart. Arthur loved my sister! Then he 
Thinking of Helen Morton, smiling sometimes, { could not love Helen. I could have shouted 
as I questioned, in my own mind, why I} with ecstasy, as I parted the curtains, and 
thought of her. I had met many beautiful | came again into the parlor. 
women in my life, and yet no one of them had Helen was still at the piano, pouring out 
left any impression upon niy mind, At last I} her rich song alone. I came behind her, and, 
slowly went up stairs. As I passed her door, } for the first time, tried my voice with hers. I 
I stopped a moment, and almost instinctively } felt that my joy must have some vent, and I 
I whispered a blessing upon the young girl } sang out my full heart. She gave mea bright, 
who had had life’s trials so early. smiling glance, and passed from song to song, 
They were all seated at the breakfast table | and I joined her in all. We were still singing 
when I saw her again. Her deep mourning } when Arthur and Cora joined us. 
dress served to set off her marvellous beauty, ‘“‘ Why, Stephen,’’ said my sister, ‘‘I never 
and she looked refreshed by her night’s rest, } heard you sing before.” 
though her face was rather pale, and its ex- My sister’s voice was sad, and when I 
pression very sad. She rose, as my mother } turned to look at her, she was in tears. 
greeted me, and bowed, and in reply to some ‘*Cora,’’ I said, ‘* what is the matter.” 
jest about my tardiness, said, ‘“‘ We are all friends,” said Arthur, putting 
“Your brother is still later, so you will not } his arm around Cora, ‘‘and I can speak. 
be the last comer.”’ Stephen, we have been friends for many years ; 
‘*My brother ?”’ can we be brothers?” 
“The gentleman who rode home with us. I grasped his hand, and Cora hid her face on 
Was he not your brother ?” Helen’s shoulder. I watched Helen’s face with 
“Oh, no,” said Cora, “only Stephen’s brother | almost agonizing eagerness, but there was no 
in love, not in reality. That was Arthur ; sorrow there, no jealousy ; she bent over Cora, 
Lippincott.” and said, in her low, sweet. voice, 
Helen Morton’s whole expression changed, ‘¢ May Heaven bless you, darling.” 
and she became white as death. ‘«But, Cora,’’ I said, ‘‘this is no cause for 
**S0 soon, so soon!’’ she murmured. For } tears.” 
an instant I thought she was about to faint, ‘‘No; but Arthur is going to leave us.’’ 
but she regained her self-possession, though Helen’s face grew white, as she repeated, 
her breakfast remained untasted. ‘* Leave us ?”’ 
Every day my interest, my love for Helen ‘“‘Yes; his grandfather wishes him to travel 
Morton increased, and, as I loved her, so I a few years.” 
grew almost to hate Arthur Lippincott. After I saw Helen’s hand grasp the back of the 
spending the day with my two sisters in the { chair near her, as if to keep from falling, and 
school-room, she joined us always in the even- { she said, hoarsely, 
ing, and I saw how lovely, how intelligent she ‘Must you go?’ 
was. No matter what guests were present, ‘Yes,’? said Arthur, surprised at her emo- 
her eye always rested on Arthur, When her } tion; ‘‘ but that is no excuse for Cora’s tears. 
wondrous voice filled the room with melody, it | Ishall only remain a few years, and then re- 








was Arthur who followed her on the instru- { turn to claim my bride.” 
Cora took the hand he held out to her, and 


Helen left the room, while I with my joy all 


ment, and joined his rich notes with hers. 
There was another noticed this, my sister Cora. 
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crushed out, followéd her. She loved him. I 
saw that, though she could conceal her feel- 
ings when Cora spoke, the prospect of separa- 
tion appalled her, and mastered her self- 
control. I saw her go wearily up the stair- 
case, and enter her own room, and as I passed 
her door I could hear her bitter sobs. 

Arthur sailed for Europe in a few weeks, and 
I saw no further proof of Helen’s love. Time 
sped on. Day after day I saw new beauty, 
new charms in my lady-love, and yet pride 
kept back the words of love I longed to pour 
out. I did not wish a second place in her 
heart. At last I was taken ill. There was a 
long interval during which I was conscious of 
pain, but did not know the faces around me. 
Strange visions haunted my pillow, and the 
maddening proofs of Helen’s love were always 
before me—always tormenting me. One morn- 
ing I awoke, after a long, dreamless slumber, in 
full possession of my senses. I heard my 
sister Cora’s voice. 

* Helen,” she said, ‘* I must go down stairs 
for a few moments, to see if I can help mother 
to prepare something for Stephen. Will you 


stay here and call me when he wakes ?”’ 
** Certainly.”’ 
I kept my eyes closed, but I heard my sister 


leave the room, and a moment later I knew 
that Helen Morton stood beside me. I did not 
hear her step, but I was conscious of her pres- 
ence. For a moment she stood still, then I 
heard her say in a low voice: 

“Stephen, my own love. Oh, God, spare 
him!’’ and with low sobs she poured out a fer- 
vent prayer for my life. Mine! I forgot 
Arthur, and opening my eyes, I said: 

‘Helen! Helen! Oh, say you love me!’’ 
She started back, crimson with confusion, and 
would have left me, but I caught her dress, 
and in a low voice implored her to stay. I 
was very weak, and this agitation, she saw, 
was too much for me. She bent again over 
my pillow, and said: 

‘¢Hush, Stephen! You must be quiet!’ 

‘¢Helen, do you love me?” Isaid again. 

The answer came low and sweet. 

“Ihave loved you ever since I first saw 
you, Stephen !” 

From that hour I began to improve. Oh, 
how I love to dwell upon the time that fol- 
lowed. I was very happy. Only one thing 
had troubled me. I had questioned Helen 
about Arthur, and she denied having ever loved 
him, yet owned she felt a warm interest in him. 
She promised when we were married to tell 
me why, and I, in my perfect faith and happi- 
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ness asked for no more. Yet, when I saw how 
eager she listened to the scraps of Cora’s 
letters which she read aloud, and how many 
questions she asked about his travels, I felt 
the old jealousy stirring at my heart; but one 
of her bright smiles always drove away the 
demon. My new happiness was of but short 
duration. 

One evening my mother and I were seated 
together before the window, chatting. Helen 
and Ella were on the balcony arranging some 
flowers, when my father came in. 

“Is Cora here?’ he asked. 

‘*No,’? said my mother, rising. ‘ What is 
the matter; you are pale, agitated? Has any- 
thing happened, Arthur ?”’ 

My eye flew to Helen. She was standing in 
the window, her hands clasped, her face white 
as ashes. 

‘* Arthur said in his last letter that he ex- 
pected to sail in the North Star ?’’ inquired my 
father. 

“Yes! What has happened.” 

**It is lost! all on board have perished !” 

Heaven grant I may never again hear such a 
cry as Helen gave, before she fell senseless at 
my feet. I did not move to raise her. I saw 
my mother and father, with wondering faces, 
place her upon the sofa, and I stood as if 
turned to stone. God alone knows what suffer- 
ing was compressed into those few moments, 
before I turned and fled from the house. I 
wandered through the streets like a madman, 
without any hat, unconscious of the wonder 
of those I passed, unconscious of anything 
but my own bitter misery. All night I was in 
the street. In the morning, very early, I went 
home, packed up a few things, wrote a farewell 
note to my mother, and then left Charleston. 
I felt that I could not face Helen again, and I 
fled from the city. 

I was wealthy, and I sought to find relief in 
travel. I wrote to my mother after, but never 
gave her any address; for I feared, in any 
answer, she would speak of Helen, and I knew 
I could not bear it. I knew that Arthur had 
not sailed in the lost vessel, and by the papers 
I saw the news of his arrival at home, and his 
marriage to Cora. 

Yet, wild with jealousy, hating what I thought 
her deceit, I loved Helen Morton still. My 
dreams were always of happy hours passed 
with her, and I longed—oh! with what intense 
longing, to see her again. At last, unable to 
bear my misery longer, I turned my steps 
homeward. I had been gone two years. Per- 
haps she had conquered her love for Arthur. 





LESSONS OF THE SICK ROOM. 
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Even if she did not love me, I felt that I must father never should claim me, and change 


look upon her again, if it was only once more. 

It was early in the evening when I reached 
Charleston, and leaving my baggage at a hotel 
I walked towards home. There was a light in 
the parlor, and I went to the garden-gate, 
climbed over, and crossing the garden, clam- 
bered up into the balcony, and looked in at 
the window. My parents were there, with Ella 
and Helen. She was pale and sad, and I could 
hardly restrain my desire to leap in and clasp 
her in my arms. Just as I looked in, the door 
opened and Arthur came in with Cora. 

‘We have come to say farewell for a time,”’ 
said Cora, ‘‘ Arthur and I are going to look for 
a lost relative.’’ 

“Stephen !’’ said Helen. 

‘No, not Stephen. Arthur, tell your story ?”’ 

“T have told you,’’ said Arthur, ‘that I was 
anorphan. Until this morning I believed it 
myself, but now I know that I have a father 
and sister still living. My grandfather is very 
ill, and will probably not live long, and this 
morning he told me my story. My mother 
was his only child, and when she was quite 
young she eloped with an artist named Mel- 
ville. My grandfather refused to forgive her 
for leaving him, and for several years lost sight 
of her. One day he received a letter, inform- 
ing him that she was in a consumption, and 
begging him to see her before she died. He 
hastened to her, and found her dying. Her 
husband was far from wealthy, and at her re- 
quest, he adopted me, upon condition that my 





his name, so that he could never send me to 
him. To gratify my mother, my father con- 
sented, and taking another name, soon after 
left the country, taking my little sister with 
him. Now, my grandfather wishes to see his 
daughter’s other child; and I am to go to New 
York, and seek a Mr. Evans who will tell me 
my father’s present name, and where to find 
him.” 

‘You need not go,” said Helen, rising and 
coming slowly towards him. ‘‘My brother, our 
father is dead.” 

I could not move, as she threw herself 
weeping into Arthur’s arms. 

“You!” he cried. ‘‘Why have you never 
spoken of this before ?’’ 

‘* Because,” said she, drawing up her figure, 
‘*T would not ask my grandfather for the pro- 
tection which was denied my father. When 
he was dying he wrote to my mother’s father 
for help; for two years illness had so impov- 
erished him, that my earnings were the sole 
means of s ~port. The answer was, that he 
would give him no help, but if I would come 
he would adopt me. I would have starved 
before I would have asked him for one cent.’’ 

I could listen to no more, and in another mo- 
ment held the noble-hearted girl in my arms. 

She proved her identity with ease, and 
on Arthur’s urgent entreaty, went to see her 
mother’s father, who died blessing them both. 
A few months after Helen Morton became my 
wife, for I knew that her heart was all mine. 





LESSONS OF THE SICK ROOM. 


No wonder the sick-room and the lazaretto 
have so often been a refuge from the tossings 
of intellectual doubt—a place of repose for 
the worn and wounded spirit. Here is a duty 
about which all creeds and all philosophies are 
at one: here, at least, the conscience will not 
be dogged by doubt, the benign impulse will 
not be checked by adverse theory ; here you 
may begin to act without settling on prelimi- 
nary questions. To moisten the sufferer’s 
parched lips through the night-watches ; to bear 
up the drooping head; to lift the helpless 
limbs ; to divine the want that can find no ut- 
terance beyond the feeble motion of the hand 
or beseeching glance of the eye—these are offices 
that demand no self-questionings, no casuistry, 
no assent to propositions, no weighing of con- 
sequences. Within the four walls where the 
stir and glare of the world are shut out, and 

vou. xit.—12 





every voice is subdued—where a human being 
lies prostrate, thrown on the tender mercies of 
his fellow, the moral relation of man to man is 
reduced to its utmost clearness and simplicity ; 
bigotry cannot confute it, theory cannot pervert 
it, passion, awed into quiescence, can neither 
pollute nor perturb it. As we bend over the 
sick-bed, all the forces of our nature rush to- 
wards the channels of pity, of patience, and 
of love, and sweep down the miserable choking 
drift of our quarrels, our debates, our would- 
be wisdom, and our clamorous, selfish desires. 
This blessing of serene freedom from the im- 
portunities of opinion, lies in all simple direct 
acts of mercy, and is one source of that sweet 
calm which is often felt by the watcher in the 
sick-room, even when the duties there are of 
a hard and terrible kind. 
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* Never go to bed at night without making sure} “Well, I guess they won’t object to taking ona 
yeu’ve done one good action, or made somebody > few pounds more,” answered Uncle Josiah, who 
happy.” ; was one of the kindest-hearted men in the world, as 

“ Humph,” said Harvey Lane, as he closed, with 3 he glanced at his fat oxen. 
this sentence, a very interesting little book his > In a second more Harvey was duly mounted on 
Aunt Harriet had sent him from the city, “I don’t § the hay pile. Uncle Josiah took up his long whip, 
believe there are many folks make this their motto 2 and just then the face of a little girl put itself out- 
through life ; I’m sure J never did.” { side the front door. It was a pale, pretty face, 

Then Harvey, whose life was just taking hold of } with soft hazel eyes, and long braids of brown hair. 
its thirteenth year, rose, and walked up and down “Oh, Harvey, where in the world are you going 
the room, whistling, with his hands behind him; } on that hay ?” asked an eager voice. 
for he was revolving the question in his mind, “ Down to the mill, Annie !” 
whether he had ever made anybody happy in his “ How I wish I could go, too!” 
life. “Oh, Annie Clark, who ever heard of a girl 

Alas! if was a very meagre array of good deeds 2 riding on a hay load!” 
which his memory marshaled before him; —— he Here Uncle Josiah subjoined, “ Let her get on, if 
remembered saving Mary Jones from falling into ? she’s a mind to. You can move that bag of wheat, 
the river one day, by pulling her off a rotten plank ; and make room for her. Run, Pussy, and get your 
on the old bridge; and then there was little Hope ; bonnet.” 

Mathews—all last Winter he took her to school on With a cry of delight, the child bounded away, 
his sled, for she was such a little Dobbin, she never { but Harvey sat still with a lowering brow, and his 
could have beaten her way through the winds, and } cogitations were something after this question. 

would have run quite a risk of being buried in the “All the boys in the village will laugh at me, I 
snow; but in this latter instance, Harry’s con- ? know they will, for riding on a hay-load with a girl, 
science did not indulge him with any very flatter- ; I shall be ashamed to show my face at school on 
ing commendations, for he had enjoyed the matter ; Monday morning, and I know I shan’t hear the 
quite as much as Hope did. last of it fora year to come. I just won’t make 

The truth is, Harvey Lane was a selfish boy, and ; myself a laughing stock for Annie Clark, and if I 
like a great many older and wiser people, he was $ don’t go, she can’t, because she won’t know the way 
utterly unconscious of the fact, and would have 3 back.” 
been as much startled at this announcement, as you But just at that moment, the book he had been 
could possibly be, if it were made of yourself. reading, recurred to Harvey’s mind, and also the 

“T can take the wheat along for you, jest as well } sentence with which it concluded ; and then some- 
as not, cos I’m goin’ beyond the mill with this load } thing rose, and whispered in his heart, 

0’ hay.” “ Poor little cousin Annie ; how much she is to be 

These words broke in suddenly on Harvey’s ; pitied, after all; now her mother’s dead, and she’s 
meditations, and looking out the window, he saw ; shut up there in the great city nine months out of 
Uncle Josiah, who bore this cognomen throughout § the year, and only has a sight of the country when 
the neighborhood, standing in the back yard, in his 3 she comes up to visit Aunt Mary! She'll be per- 
old straw hat and farmer's blouze. At that mo- $ fectly beside herself with delight, at riding down te 
ment the “hired man” came along with two large } the old mill, and no matter what the boys say, 
bags of wheat ready for the mill; and Uncle $I guess, Harvey Lane, you're too much of 4 
Josiah took one of these, and the two men carried 3 man to be afraid of them, or their laughing, when 
them to the load of hay that stood just outside the you know you've been doing a good action.” 
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gate. Just then Annie rushed out the gate, bonnet in 
Now, Harvey, like all boys, had an especial pen- } hand, crying, “I’m ready, Harvey, I’m ready.” 

chant for mounting a load of hay; accordingly, in “Well, how are you going to get on here; you 

less than two minutes he was out the gate, hat in 2 can’t climb, Annie,” asked Harvey, as he removed 

hand, saying, very importunately, “ Uncle Josiah, $ the wheat bag. 

let me go down to the mill with you. Come, now, Uncle Josiah, however, settled this question, as he 

don’t say no.” took Mary in his long arms, and tossed her up, and 
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with a shriek, half of fear, half of delight, she 
landed on the top of the hay. 

It was a soft, mellow day in the Indian Summer ; 
and as you grow older, dear little children, you will 
learn to love these days more than any the year 
brings us. There were no clouds on the deep, 
serene sky; and the maples still had tufts of crim- 
son leaves clinging to their branches. The barber- 
ries grew thick along the roadside, and looked like 
red beads strung among the green leaves; and every 
little while the children could hear the prattle of a 
brook, or the dropping of nuts in the woods. Harvey 
was very happy—oh how much happier than if 
he had ridden alone with the little disappointed 
face of his Cousin Annie haunting him all the way. 
She was almost beside herself; clapping her hands 
at the sight of every new object, and calling to the 
blue birds and robins as they swam through the 
air; and it certainly seemed to Harvey that the 
country never looked so pleasant as it did on that 
day. 

At last they reached the mill; and here was a 
new wonder for Annie. They alighted, and Harvey 


took his cousin through the old mill, with its bags 
and barrels of newly ground flour, its wonderful 
machinery, and the old miller “as white,” Annie 
whispered to Harvey, ‘as though it had snowed all 
over him.” 

Then they went down to the stream, and saw the 
waters dashing and foaming over the great wheel ; 


and here Annie did not speak one word; she stood 
very still, lost in wonder. 

At last they started for home, and, though it was 
two miles from the mill, Annie didn’t mind it at all, 
but darted from one object to another, like a bird 
in the Spring; and her laugh—oh, if you had 
heard it, you would have thought it was sweeter 
music than the birds made. 

“Oh, just see here, Harvey, I’ve found ever so 
many huckleberries !” suddenly cried out the child, 
as she sprang out from the edge of the woods along 
which the road lay. 

“No you haven’t Annie; all the huckleberries 
were gone two months ago.” 

“ But you just come and see for yourself, Harvey.” 

And Harvey went. “Oh, no, those are Juniper 
berries, Annie. Don’t you know them?” 

“No; are they good to eat?” With a look of 
disappointment. . 

“Yes; but they’re better for medicines. I re- 
memher now, I heard Grandma Watson say she 
wanted to get some very much for her dropsy. 
We'll pick some of these for her, Annie.” 

Harvey took out his handkerchief. Annie tried 
a few of the berries, but insisted they weren’t half 
as good as huckleberries; but she was very assidu- 
ous in helping Harvey, and in a short time they 
gathered about a quart, and tying these in his hand- 
kerchief, the boy and his cousin started for home 
again. 


“Well, this has been a first rate Saturday,” 








mused Harvey Lane, as he stood that night at the 
front door, watching the stars come into the sky. 
“ And I’ve made two people happy, anyhow ; Cousin 
Annie and Grandma Watson. Wasn’t the old wo- 
man tickled when I gave her the junipers ! 

“ Well, it seems so good that in future I mean to 
try to make somebody happy every day of my life ; 
and I'll ask God to show me how.” 

‘Little children, go thou, and do likewise !” 


A WORD TO THE BOYS. 


Come, boys, and listen a few moments to your 
uncle. You have now arrived at an age when you 
must begin to think about doing something for 
yourselves. The first piece of advice I have for you 
is, to do everything well which you undertake. 
There is but little danger of your being too particu- 
lar in this respect. A boy who is careful to draw a 
straight line on his slate, will be very likely to 
make a straight line through life. There is no 
position in life in which you will not be called upon 
to be exact as possible. Step into a jeweler’s shop, 
and see how careful the workman must be in finish- 
ing up the article he holds in his hands. Visit a 
ship-yard, and the man with the broad axe must 
learn to hew on the line, or be dismissed. You 
think of being a clerk. Well, remember that a 
mistake there is little less thanacrime. I never 
saw a man who was very particular about his affairs 
that was not successful. How exact is the military 
Officer in the command of a body of men! A 
clumsy sailor will never rise to the command of a 
ship. 

But there is one great danger which besets many 
young men at the present day. It is the disposi- 
tion to avoid all solid improvement, and take up 
with subjects that require no thought, and which 
serve as mere excitement to the mind. Your older 
friends tell you that boys are very fast at the pres- 
ent day, but I can remember fast boys long before 
you were born, but they never made solid and use- 
ful men! Very few of them ever lived to be forty 
years old. Nobody ever trusted them. They never 
filled any important office or station. 

They usually became small men, because they 
had no capital in their heads with which to work 
out a living. Out of fifty of that class of fast boys 
I do not know of one who ever accomplished much, 
As you sow, so shall you reap. The boy who spends 
his hours late and early at the card-table, bowling- 
alley, or tavern bar-room, is learning nothing use- 
ful, but much that is injurious. Listen to such men 
as Amos Lawrence, Thomas H. Benton, Daniel 
Webster, Benjamin Franklin, and George Washing- 
ton, and they will all tell you that they avoided all 
these things, and owed their greatness to their atten- 
tion in early life to what would be useful to them. 

This may be a hard lesson for you, but it must be 
studied, and the earlier in life you acquire it, the 
better will your prospects be for a successful career, 
Please regard the advice of your old Uncle Felix.— 
Portland Transcript. 
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“A WORD FITLY SPOKEN.” 


One day a boy was tormenting a kitten, when 
his little sister said to him, with tearful eyes, ‘Oh, 
Philip, don’t do that—it is God's kitten.” The 
word of the little one was not lost; it was set upon 
wheels. Philip left off tormenting the kitten, but 
many serious thoughts were awakened regarding 
the creatures that he had before considered his own 
property. “God’s kitten—God’s creature, for He 
made it.” It was a new idea. The next day, on 
his way to school, he met one of his companions, 
who was beating unmercifully a poor starved-look- 
ing dog. Philip ran up to him, and almost uncon- 
sciously using his sister’s words, he said: “ Don’t, 
don’t, it is God’s creature.” The boy looked 
abashed, and explained that the dog had stolen his 
breakfast. ‘‘ Never mind,” said Philip, “I will give 
you mine, which I have in my basket ;” and sitting 
down together, the little boy’s anger was soon for- 
gotten. Again had a word been unconsciously set 
upon wheels. Two passers by heard Philip’s words, 
one a young man ina prosperous business in the 
neighboring town, the other, a dirty, ragged being, 
who, in consequence of his intemperate habits, had 
that morning been dismissed by his employer, and 
was now going home sullen and despairing. ‘ God's 
creature !” said the poor forlorn one; and it was a 
new idea to him also; “if I too belong to God, He 
will take care of me, though no one else will.” Just 
then he came to a public house where he had been 
in the habit of drowning his miseries, and then 
staggering home to inflict new ones on his wife and 
children. He stopped; the temptation was strong, 
but the new idea was stronger, “I am God's crea- 
ture,” and he passed on. His wife was astonished 
to see him sober, and still more, when he burst into 
tears, declaring that he was a ruined man, but that 
he was determined to give up drinking, and to 
trust in God. At that moment, a knock was heard 
at the door, and the gentleman came in to whom 
we have before alluded. He, too, had been re- 
buked by the boy’s words, for the scorn and loath- 
ing which he had felt to the miserable object be- 
fore him. ‘“God’s creature! therefore entitled to 
help and pity.” We need not detail the words of 
hope and comfort, the promise and the performance 
of active assistance, which, in a short time, lifted 
up the poor man’s head, and made him one of 
God’s thankful and joyful “creatures.” It would 
be well for us all, old and young, to remember, that 
our words, actions, aye, and our thoughts also, are 
set upon never-stopping wheels, rolling on and on 
into the pathway of eternity. 


GRATITUDE OF A GOAT. 

A gentleman who had taken an active share in 
the rebellion of 1715, escaped after the battle of 
Preston, and sought refuge at a lady’s house; she 
caused him to be conducted to a cave, and supplied 
him with provisions. When he reached the centre 
of the cave he found an obstacle; he drew his dirk, 
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but unwilling to strike, lest he might take the life 
of a companion, he stooped down, and discovered a 
goat with her kid stretched on the ground. He 
perceived that the animal was in pain, and ascer. 
tained that her leg was fractured. He bound it up, 
and offered her a share of the bread beside him; 
but she stretched out her tongue to apprise him 
that her mouth was parched with thirst; he gave 
her water, which she took readily, and then ate 
some bread. After midnight he ventured out of 
the cave; all was still; he plucked an armful of 
grass, and cut tender twigs, which the goat accepted 
with joy and thankfulness. The prisoner derived 
much comfort from having a living creature in this 
dungeon, and he caressed and fed her tenderly. 

The man who was entrusted to bring him sup- 
plies, fell sick ; and when another attempted to pene- 
trate into the cavern, the goat furiously opposed 
him, presenting her horns in all directions, till the 
fugitive hearing a disturbance came forward. 

This new attendant giving the watchword, re- 
moved every doubt of his good intentions, and the 
Amazon of the recess obeyed her benefactor in per- 
mitting him to advance. The gentleman was con- 
vinced that had a band of military attacked the 
cavern, his grateful patient would have died in his 
defence. 

DEEDS OF KINDNESS. 
Suppose the little Cowslip 
Should hang its golden cup, 
And say, “I’m such a tiny flower, 
I'd better not grow up ;” 
How many a weary traveler 
Would miss its fragrant smell, 
How many a little child would grieve 
To lose it from the dell. 


Suppose the glistening Dew-drop 
Upon the grass should say, 

‘‘ What can a little dew-drop do? 
Id better roll away ;” 

The blade on which it rested, 
Before the day was done, 

Without a drop to moisten it, 
Would wither in the sun. 


Suppose the little Breezes, 
Upon a Summer’s day, 
Should think themselves too small too cool 
The traveler on his way; 
Who would not miss the smallest 
And softest ones that blow, 
And think they made a great mistake 
If they were talking so. 


How many deeds of kindness 
A little child may do, 
Although it has so little strength, 
And little wisdom too. 
It wants a loving spirit, 
Much more than strength, to prove 
How many things a child may do 
For others by his love. 





MoTtueErs’ D 


PRECOCIOUS 


EPARTMENT. 


CHILDREN. 


[The following article we take from an English 
magazine, and ask for it a thoughtful reading :] 

My Cousin Mary has but one little child. Of 
course it is a prodigy. She is a pretty creature, 
and would be interesting were she not so preco- 
ciously clever. Ihave seen young ladies engaged in 
earnest conversation suddenly startled into silence 
by aclear, small voice beside them, rattling over 
some hard names in chemistry or botany, and in- 
quiring as to the precise quantity of oxygen in 
chemical compounds. 

Elderly gentlemen looked apopleptic, and deci- 
dedly uncomfortable, when questioned by the infant 
prodigy on “ Maunder’s Treasury of Knowledge,” 
and the “Chronology of the Kings of England,” or 
the reigning dynasty of the Crim Tartars. She is 
delicate, poor thing, and looks as if one blast of the 
shivering east wind would freeze up her life. I 
wonder what will be the limit of her knowledge 
when she becomes a woman, and who will be clever 
enough to be a fit husband for her when she grows 
up? 
a yes, “when she grows up!” The question 
is, will she ever grow up? There are many small 
swelling hillocks in church-yards, under which sleep 
many precocious children. The bud—as in a mild 
winter, the mistaken primrose—pushes out its col- 
ored point too prematurely, and the first frost kills 
it. Two results invariably occur from the too early 
development of the growing faculties. Hither the 
child which was the pride of our heart, and the 
light of our home, droops and withers from us when 
most interesting, or the overworked brain loses its 
power, and the “ portent ” in infancy is the “ stupid ” 
of maturity. 

Parents sometimes think they are doing their 
children a wondrous service, if they stimulate the 
little creature’s tastes, and give its tender abilities 
what they call proper training. I have learned 
to avoid infant manuals in botany, geometry, as- 
tronomy, zoology, &c., as I would poison; and I 
look upon the mode of teaching which forces the 
infant faculties, as a legal sort of slow murder. It 
would be all very well, if a child consisted only of 
brain and nervous system. If it was a thing made 
up only of head, then we might perhaps confine the 
young creature to the dull school-room for six mor- 
tal hours, and applaud a sedentary regimen which 
promotes only the unnatural precocity of the mind, 
But it isa fact, that a child consists of other parts, 
demanding quite an opposite description of treat- 
ment. There are organs of digestion, motion, cir- 
culation, and nutrition, every one of which call for 
development, even to a greater degree than the $ 








brain. Everything, as the son of Sirach says, is the 
double of another thing; as proper and well regu- 
lated exercise is required for the due development 
of the muscles, so also is it needed for the brain. 
And, as long-continued action exhausts the vital 
powers of each bodily organ, it will as surely ex- 
haust the powers of the intellectual. The child 
dies, or becomes a fool. If the former case occurs, 
it is no unusual thing for the parents to publish a 
memoir of their prodigy, to instruct other parents 
in the method of drawing out such transcendental 
qualities, whose end is the grave. Dr. Coombe 
mentions the “ Life of John Mooney Mead, who 
died at the age of four years and eleven months.” 
This memoir was published as “a benefit to the 
cause of education.” Now there never was a wight 
punished by the law so torturingly as that poor 
creature was. He was constantly instructed for six 
hours daily in the school-room; he then prepared 
his lessons for next day; in the evening he was in- 
cessantly reasoned with. He was taught hymns 
before he could speak plainly; and then, without 
any imaginable cause, he died out suddenly, and 
his unthinking parents kindly publish their very 
successful treatment to the world. Parents are 
anxious to show off the abilities of their offspring ; 
and hence home, the child's home, which should 
breathe only of happiness, becomes an infant prison ; 
dyspepsia, deformed limbs, hysteria, and the thou- 
sand demons of disease, fasten upon young hearts 
never to leave them. Look at the ruddy-cheeked 
children of the poor, out under God’s free air, and in 
the green open fields. Compare their bright and 
cheerful features, their strong and muscular limbs, 
and open chests, with the ricketty and peevish 
swarms ofour towns. The one have free, clearspace, 
which childhood loves and needs, the others breathe 
a polluted air, and are “ cribbed, coffined, and con- 
fined.” Even our infant schools are lately built or 
selected without the adequate care for exercise and 
air. I have seen as many as 180 children cooped 
up for five hours daily in one large room, with no 
playground. The only exercise the little crowd 
could take was a brief, tumultuous march round 
the room, and then to the desk again. Physicians 
tell us there are 400 organs of motion in the human 
body; each of these requires for its adequate de- 
velopment free space and motion, and nature her- 
self dictates it. 

It is a melancholy blot, one only out of many 
upon medical science, that, as yet, it has not dis- 
covered any generally successful treatment for that 
fearful and common disorder, “ water on the brain.” 
I am sure that in many cases this disease arises not 
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80 much from accident, or inherited predisposition, 
(the bafiled physician’s usual excuses) but from an 
unwise and injudicious attempt to stimulate too 
much the intellect of the young. Sir Astley Cooper 
once met a strange case: a young person brought 
to him had lost a portion of his skull above the 
eyebrow. “On examining the head,” says Sir 
Astley, “ I distinctly saw the pulsation of the brain 
was regular and slow; but whenever he was exci- 
ted, either by over-study, or by opposition to his 
wishes, instantly the blood was sent with increased 
force to the brain, and the pulsation became fre- 
quent and violent.” A young lady (a case reported 
by Dr. Cardwell) had lost a portion of her skull; 
a portion of her brain was, consequently, bare and 
open to observation. When she was in a dream- 
less sleep her brain was tranquil, and lay within 
the cranium. In dreams the protrusion was con- 
siderable; and when perfectly awake, if engaged 
in active thought, or sprightly conversation, it was 
still greater. In any state of excitement, or thought, 
or study, there is an increased current of blood to 
the brain, and when there is not a corresponding 
amount of muscular exertion, to lessen its effect 
and divert the blood to other parts of the body, 
the result is, first, an excitable brain, then a febrile 
state, and, lastly, hydrocephalus, that dreariest and 
most hopeless of all diseases incident to children. 
Young people fall in love; of course it is but natu- 
ral; they marry, furnish a snug nest for themselves, 
leaving the old ones. Suddenly they are surprised 
by a baby. The young mother knows no more how 
to manage it, in general, then she would know how 
to teach an elephant. The husband devours his 
miserable dinners on the stairs, All the rooms are 
full of frowsy nurses, visitors, old maiden aunts, 
who, of course, are fully experienced in the man- 
agement of these Lilliputians of humanity. Mean- 
time the unhappy child is swathed and bound in 
rolls of flannel, like the papoose of the red Indian. 
Its lungs are squeezed down upon the heart, the 
liver tightened up to the diaphragm. A long “ bar- 
row,’ I believe they call it, is wrapped round its 
legs, through fear it should, Jike testaceous animals, 
fling them off by over-exertion. At first the crea- 
ture is a strange curiosity, then it is felt to be 
rather a responsibility, and by-and-by it is voted to 
be a bore, and is banished to a nursery ; a maid oc- 
casionally brings out the darling for an airing, all 
the while clasping its legs in her arms with the 
power of a vice, stopping all circulation in that 
quarter; should it rain, baby is nearly smothered 
under damp shawls. In fact, while a mother's love, 
which never dies, would defend her child at the loss 
of life, there is an utter ignorance on all sides as to 
the commonest principles of healthful training. 
At the very time when air, exercise, and mo- 
tion is most needed, we prison our little ones, in 
close rooms, and weary their young and undeveloped 
intellect by dismal and weary lessons, whose length 
and subjects are wholly unfitted to the child. If 
the little hand becomes hot, the cheek flushed, the 
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limbs thin, the eye dull; if our darling is peevish, 
cross, and refuses his food, “Oh, it is the teeth !” or 
“it has gota little cold!” My friends, these and 
many other symptoms are not natural, nor do they 
arise from the growth of any natural addition to 
the frame. They are the sad results of confine- 
ment, string-tightening, bodicing, lacing, or impri- 


sonment, and want of motion in the open air, of 
an unholy attempt to work too soon the soft and 
yielding brain. 


TO MOTHERS. 


Mother ! watch the little feet 
Climbing o'er the garden wall, 

Bounding through the busy street, 
Ranging cellar, shed, and hall. 

Never count the moments lost 

Never mind the time it cost, 

Little feet will go astray, 

Guide them, Mother, while you may. 


Mother! watch the little hand 
Picking berries by the way, 
Making houses in the sand, 
Tossing up the fragrant hay ; 
Never dare the question ask, 
“Why to me this heavy task ?” 
These same little hands may prove 
Messengers of light and love. 


Mother! watch the little tongue, 

Prattling, eloquent, and wild, 
What is said and what is sung, 

By the happy, joyous child ; 
Catch the word while yet unspoken, 
Stop the vow while yet unbroken ; 
This same tongue may yet proclaim 
Blessings in the Saviour’s name. 


Mother! watch the little heart, 
Beating soft and warm for you ; 
Wholesome lessons now impart ; 
Keep, oh, keep that young heart true. 
Eradicating every weed, 
Sowing good and precious seed, 
Harvest rich you then may see, 
Ripening for Eternity. 


TWO KINDS OF GIRLS. 

There are two kinds of girls, one is the kind 
that appears the best abroad, the girls that are 
good for parties, rides, visits, balls, &c., and whose 
chief delight is in such things; the other is the 
kind that appears best at home, and the girls that 
are useful and cheerful in the dining-room, and all 
the precincts of the home. They differ widely in 
character. One is often a torment at home; the 
other a blessing. One is a moth, consuming every- 
thing about her; the other is a sunbeam, inspiring 
life and gladness all along her pathway. Now, it 
does not necessarily follow that there shall be two 
classes of girls. The right education will modify 
both a little, and unite their characters in one. 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER, 


1858. 


BY GENIO C. SCOTT, OF NEW YORK. 


ToiLeTTE oF tHE Youna MotnER.— Valois bon- 
net, of Belgian straw; the curtain lined with silk, 
amd the whole bonnet widely-edged with black 
lace; this, together with a cluster of grapes and 
foliage, and either azof green or pink ribbon, con- 
stitute the garniture, save that the ears are entirely 
of white blonde in a double ruche. This is the 
most simple, and yet superb bonnet that we have 
published within the past year; and it becomes the 
plain as well as all styles of beauty. This bonnet 
will be greatly in vogue throughout the season. 
We have seen a few with the ribbons of India red, 
and the effect was novel and pretty when worn with 
a brown Gress. 

Medicis Collar —Robe of taffetas hortensia, with 
two jupes, the second trimmed a@ guilles, of assorted 
and graduated dadonbourg, with a tassel at each 
end; the quilles are braided of the same goods 
into a flat tress. Body and jockey to the sleeve 
trimmed like the flat silk gles and tassels on the 
skirt. Sleeves, with a jockey at the head, with a 
puff underneath, and terminating by a little cuff. 
Knot of black taffetas fastens the collar. Under- 
sleeves of Brussels lace. Lace-boots of black satin. 

CosTUME OF THE LITTLE Giru.—Dress of blue 
check taffetas, with guzlles up the sides, of plain blue 
silk, relieved with bands of dark blue velvet. 

Burnous, of blue and white striped cashmere, 
with a bonne femme hood ; the cut is circular. 

Bonnet, of straw, trimmed with blue ribbon. 
Pantalets, collar, and sleeves of nansouk embroi- 
dered in careless tracery, and in very small design. 
Lace-boots of Lowise cassimere. 

Dress or LittTLE Boy.—Brown cassimere Jlozse, 
closing up the front, and ornamented with braid 
and buttons. Hat of velvet, widely-bound and 
banded with ribbon, the color of the dress, and 
further enlivened with a tuft of cock feathers. 
Muslin panteles, with a single narrow row of em- 
broidery, and Jdotines, like the color of the dlowse. 
The young man having affronted his sister and 
clenched his fist, she is pinching his ear to learn 
him better behavior. 


OBSERVATIONS ON COSTUME. 


Riding Dress—Habit in the basque form with 
hanging over-sleeves. WVandyke brown is the color 
preferred. Black or brown plush hat with wide 
brim—slightly curled—and ostrich feather very 
large. Chamois gauntlet-gloves. 
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Skirt very full, ¢ front. 
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dressy, yet preferred by our demoiselles for a break- 
fast ride, is made from grey cassimere, cashmerette, 
or pelisse cloth; the body cut pointed—without 
basque or petit skirt—closing up the front with a 
single row of silk ball buttons, and plain holes. 
The sleeve cut full at the head and tapering to the 
wrist, where it buttons to wear under the gauntlet- 
gloves. This is also the case with the undersleeve 
of the habit first named. The hair is dressed in 
braided coils low on the neck, and a scull-cap with 
rather large visor is worn; the material of the cap 
being like the dress, and the visor of polished 
leather. This cap sits on the summit of the head 
above the coils of hair on the neck, and is closed 
by a plain glazed leather strap under the chin, ren- 
dering the whole dress very equestrian in appear- 
ance. Patent-leather boots, extending to wide calf, 
are preferred for riding wear. 
Over-Dresses.—Mantelets, casaques, and shawls 
include and engross the list. The mantelet is made 
in every form, from the plain burnous saque, with 
a hood, worn by eastern couriers, to the ample five- 
pointed half shawl-shaped over-robe, with rich 
tassels and elaborate passementerie trimmings. It 
may be remarked that this manteaw is the highest 
style in vogue, and the plate for next month will 
represent one. It iscutso as to form a point behind, 
and one on each side, as also two points at front, 
and one at the bottom of the hood. Each point is 
trimmed with a very rich tassel; the edges are 
widely trimmed with gimp, and the linings are of 
silk. Sometimes they are made without lining 
any part but the hood. In length this mantelet 
reaches near the bottom of the dress, closing at the 
neck with two cords, tassels, and olive buttons. 
The mantelet Daniella, being in rather a Grecian 
saque-like shape, with ample and long flowing sleeves, 
is also in favor. The long casaque, with close-fitting 
body and long ample skirt, extending so that the 
fall of lace trimming the bottom, or the fall of 
fringe braided with passementerie, nearly reaches 
the bottom of the dress. This is sometimes made 
with a hood, widely-edged with velvet ribbon, and 
ornamented with a large bow and flowing ends of 
the same ribbon. But of all the innovations doated 
on by the young ladies of Paris and New York, is 
the small, black velvet, pointed cape, extending on 
the sides to the elbows, and rounded to a point 
behind and corresponding points below the waist in 
This cape is then edged with a rich row of 


and three-fourths of a yard longer than for walking ¢ gimp, and then finished with a fall of black lace, 


wear. 


Another style, more neat but not so { lemon-pointed, of nearly two feet depth? Over the 
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velvet cape is a black lace one, disclosing five inches f 
of the bottom of the velvet cape; and this upper 
cape of lace is finished with a hood, and near the 
top of it, behind, it is trimmed with a double bow 
and long flowing ends of wide black velvet ribbon. 
The cape is lined with black silk. This is called 
the lace mantelet, though in equal proportions of § 
velvet and lace. 4 
In the style of shawl there is actually no change { 
since last Spring ; but the Round-Cornered and the 
} 
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Pale End have come into more general vogue. The 
stella genre, though somewhat diversified in designs 
of coloring and figures, is still a favorite with the 
people, but the Calcutta and Tapis shawls, with 
French camel hair shawls, Brochee, in palm leaf 
figures, and those in alternate stripes from three to 
six inches wide, of colors to harmonize with the 
ground, are the dressy shawls of the season. The 
light and graceful Lyons Scarf, of scarlet, seems to ¢ 
enliven a dress of the present sombre line very 
much, and with the crimson and scarlet trimmings 
and borders of bonnets, the side-walks of Broad- 
way are beginning again to be lightened up and 
enlivened, as in the days of its greatest splendor, 
two years ago. 

Parasols.— As sandal-wood has superseded ivory 
in fans, so it is replacing it for the handles of { 
parasols. This is an improvement, for the wood } 
buds such an agreeable perfume. Handles are 
also made from tortoise shell, and pure rhinoceros § 
horn, tipped and ornamented with silver and gold. 
The most recherche ornament to the shade is to re- 
cover it with black lace. 

Gloves.—All shades of drab kid, with blue nuance, 
are in vogue for full toilet, while all shades of russet 
are worn for the morning and for demz-toz/ette ; the 
straw-color also comes in as demi-toilet, while white ? 
kid for pall-bearers and brides, and black for mourn- 
ing, are still in demand. ; 

Bonnets.—The Valois form is the highest in style 
and demand, and is consequently made for full 
dress bonnets. The favorite material is white 
crape, a round crown, but not falling; setting up 
pretty well on the head, and extending front to 
within two inches of the edge of hair, from whence 
the ears fall so as to entirely cover the ears of the 
head, and they are very wide, extending to nearly 
meet under the chin. The curtain is of medium 
depth and fulness, and an edging of white scolloped ? 
lace edges the whole. The centre of the crown is 
ornamented with a large leaf of lace, and a band 
of plaited lace passes crosswise over the summit of 
the head, terminating over each ear in a melange 
of ornament, composed of flowers, foliage and lace. 
Flowers, foliage, blonde and white lace, ornaments 
and fills up the under side. 

The favorite bonnet seen in Broadway, is the fall- 
ing crown, the back of which is ornamented with a 
scarlet velvet ribbon, and the edge of the bonnet 
and curtain is trimmed with a scarlet velvet ribbon, 
nearly two inches in width. The brides (strings) 
are also of wide scarlet velvet ribbon. This bonnet 
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is made of bands of green and straw-colored silks, 
alternating, as also of mode and mauve colors, 


} Decidedly the widely-bound edge is the marked 


type of the promenade bonnet, and the style is 9 
graceful relief that commands general adoption. 

Coiffures—The style is to put the hair from the 
centre of the forehead to near the crown, then 
dividing it down back of each ear, so as to have the 
hair in three nearly equal tresses. Then take from 
the front tresses a few curls equally distributed 
from the temple to the neck, and let those enliven 
the puffed dandeauz that are combed backward in 
relief, until back of the ears, when a round knot is 
framed over the back of the neck by the braided 
tresses of the sides and that behind the head, held 
by a tortoise shell-comb. Another novelty is divided 
longitudinally on the sides from the centre of fore- 
head, and friz the middle all up into a large roll, 
and comb the other two over it, the frizzing being 
done to swell the bandeau, and make it very large. 
Another plan is to part the hair from the centre of 
the forehead to near the neck, and curl a few front 
strands over the forehead, and then form the frame 
to the face of these curls, and bands interlaced with 
blue or pink ribbon, terminating behind the neck 
in a knot of hair, and ribbon with flowing ends. 
This is called a Greek head dress. [(>> As arule, 
long ringlets disporting with the shoulders, address 
their preference for a person with a curtain e7 don- 
point ; while persons of more delicate figure may 
dress the head without ringlets, save a couple on 
the left side, falling to the shoulder, as the latest 
style. Delicate and richly-wrought wreaths are 
still the style for the ball-room, while the ornament 
of full-blown flowers is also in favor. 

All cache-petgnes cover the ears. A favorite style 
is four ends of pink ribbon; two falling from the 
crown over each ear, terminating in a bunch of 
flowers and foliage, and two falling on the back of 
the neck, edged with vandyke-pointed lace. Black 
lace is the foundation for the whole head-dress, and 
the ribbons are embroidered with black silk on the 
surface. Another is a band of plaited white lace 
over the head, from ear to ear, confined by a velvet 
ribbon run over the centre, and terminating at each 
ear in a knot of the ribbon, with green and red 
velvet foliage and fruit. Another style is a falling 
of black lace placed back of the head, and covering 
each ear; on the left side a bouquet, and on the 
right a blue feather falling over the ear to the 
shoulder. 

For opera and ball sortzes, the pink and blue dur- 
nous, With hood and large sleeves, is still the fashion. 

Materials for Dresses —Tuaffetas, moire-antique, 
mousseline de soie, are the favorite goods for even- 
ing, the latter for ball dresses, cashmere and 
mousseline de lains for morning wear; and then we 
have a great variety of goods of Lyons make, such 
as gros da’ Inde, brochee goods in silk and wool, 
taffetas gros grain, &., &., worn for both morning 
and evening. Mousseline cristal is a new and 
attractive material for ball dresses. 
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Cut and Make.—Full dress robes are still cut 
decollete, but not so low on the shoulders as they 
were a year ago, but more in the jfichw shape of 
bosom, by raising the dress to near the neck, over 
the shoulders, curving it across the back, and form- 
ing the front in a point, with the stomacher fulled 
in longitudinal pipings. The waist is rather long 
and pointed. The top of a plain body, is some- 
times trimmed with a bertha in three rows of rib- 
bons attached to a bouquet of ribbons and artificial 
flowers on each shoulder, and then run diagonally 
across the stomach, so that the lower ribbon extends 
half way down the body, and each of the three 
ribbons form corners over the front of the body, all 
enlivened by a bouquet like those on the shoulders. 
The sleeves in four balloon puffs, extend to near the 
elbow, trimmed with the same ribbon as the bertha. 
The edge of the white lace chemisette extends in 
embroidered points above the dress. The skirt is 
plain half way, the bottom being formed of alternate 
puffs of silk, (to match the bertha) and puffs of the 
material of the skirt, being six puffs of each. 
We saw a charming robe of this make from the 
material of gaze de soie, and another in taffetas 
vert Azof, differing only in its plain skirt being en- 
livened by representing the skirt as open, in the 
apron style, in front, by two strips of white silk, 
half round at the bottom, nine inches wide each, 
and twelve inches apart at the bottom; and the 
space between these dardes being ornamented with 
passamenterie, as are also the strips of white silk, 
which are further ornamented down the outer edges 
by two glandis of fulled silk, one white and the 
other like the dress. The body is draped in plaits 
to represent the ribbons of the bertha of the first. 

Dinner dresses are made half high, and of dark 
silk, either plain or royee. 

Robes for promenade are cut high at the neck, 
surmounted with a very narrow muslin collar 
Fancois; the front closed with passamenterie or 
metal buttons to match in color, and the body is 
cut in four points. The skirt is either trimmed 
with guz/les down each side, or, if double-skirted, 
the upper one is either ornamented with gwziles, or 
deeply ornamented round the edge. 

Basques are not so numerous as they were, and 
they are being superseded by jaguettes of silk, 
trimmed round the bottom, and at the ends of 
sleeves, with a fall of lace. Epaulettes or shoulder- 
pieces are still in high vogue. The tablier style of 
skirt is still popular. 

Dresses for early morning, are cut en tablier, with 
an apron front; or the front is open, and the corners 
rounded off, disclosing a white lace jupe, or one of 
muslin nearly covered with rows of white lace 
ruffles. The body, sleeves, and skirt of the robe 
are ornamented with braid, slightly different in 
nuance from the color of the robe. The sleeves are 
the large pagoda cut, open up the front and orna- 
mentally trimmed. 

The latest style of sleeve for morning costume, is 
a very full one, with two or three draws of ribbon 











below the arm-hole, and then fulling to a turn-back 
wristband, that is large enough to admit the hand. 
The very large, open, and round-ended sleeve is 
still in favor, while the pagoda form, trimmed with 
ruches, and the jockey-sleeve close at the wrist, 
full at the arm-hole, with epaulettes, are also in high 
favor. 

Flounces are still occasionally worn, but the side 
bands, (guzl/es) and double skirts are the most fash- 
ionable. Flounces are neither appropriate nor very 
beautiful for a skirt to wear over hoops. Hoops are 
losing favor, and the real crinoline of hair-cloth is 
gaining favor, made of moderate volume, and every 
way superior to any other innovation for supporting 
and inflating the skirt. 


HONEYCOMB CARRIAGE CUSHION. 


[See Engraving, incorrectly styled ‘* Honeycomb Lamp 
Mat.*’) 

Materials.—Coarse Penelope canvas. Berlin wool 
of any color that may be at hand, but four shades 
of each; cord, and a pair of tassels. 

The length of canvas required for one of these 
cushions is a square of about twenty-two inches. 
It is worked in stripes of four or five different colors, 
and is particularly useful, as it works up remnants 
of wool which may be lying by. It is also one of 
those simple patterns which require only that the 
threads should be counted ; and it is, therefore, par- 
ticularly suitable for those whose eyes are not good, 
or for beginners. 

Observe that, in speaking of a stitch in Pene- 
lope canvas, we mean a square, or two threads each 
way. 

With the darkest wool of any color, do the first 
row thus: Make a knot in the wool, and bring 
out the needle as near the left hand corner, lower 
side as you can; miss three stitches in length, and 
five in depth, and slip the needle under the two 
threads of the third, towards the left ; then up again 
to the line in which your needle was first inserted, 
and slip it under two threads of the fifth from it; 
then to the lower line, and take up the two 
threads of the fourth from the last of that line; 
then to the upper line again, the two threads of the 
fourth from the last; repeat in this way between 
the two crosses, for the entire length of the line. 
Then, with the same shade, bring out the needle in 
the same hole as at first, and work another line 
precisely the same, only upwards instead of down- 
wards, so that the lowest stitch of this row is taken 
under the same two threads as the upper of the 
last. The next shade is worked in the same way. 
Draw out the needle two threads e/ow the first, and 
slip it under two threads (that is, the stitch,) in 
front of it through the length. In the second row, 
bring out the thread a stich above it, and work in 
the same way. The third shade is worked in the 
same way as regards the second, as that is to the 
first; and the fourth shade, worked precisely the 
same way, will fill up the space. Every stripe is 
done in the same way. 
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To make up the cushion, form a small bolster of § the edges trimmed with black lace. The openings 
ticking. stuffed with flock; and having sewed the ¢ are confined by bands of silk, covered with black 
edges of the canvas together, draw it over the pillow, $ lace, and in the middle of each band is fixed a bow 
and gather up the ends, sewing ona tassel in the ¢ of mauve-color ribbon. The corsage is in the 
centre of each, and a haney cord to connect the $ jacket style, with a very deep basque, edged with 
two. This cord is used to slip over the back of a ¢ black lace. The sleeves, which are formed of an 
chair, and thus keep the cushion in its place. epaulette and deep frill of silk, are trimmed in cor- 
responding style. Undersleeves, full puffs of spotted 
muslin. Head-dress, lappets of black lace, and 
bows of mauve-color ribbon. 





DRESS WITH DOUBLE SKIRT. 
Dress with double skirt of pale mauve-color 
silk; the upper skirt open at each side, and 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
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EATING BY RULE. 

[We take an article on “Eating by Rule,” and 
one on “ Eye-Sight,” from that excellent, common 
sense Magazine, Hall’s Journal of Health. Both 
contain suggestions worthy of attention.] 

Scientific investigation assures us that “ the 
amount of nourishment required by an animal for 
its support, must be in a direct ratio with the quan- 
tity of oxygen taken into the system ;” which, being 
put into homely English, means, that as our supply 
of oxygen comes from the air we breathe, it follows, 
that the more pure air we inhale, the more oxygen 
we consume; it then follows, necessarily, as out- 
dvor air is the purest, that is, has more oxygen in 
it, the more we breathe of that out-door air, the 
more nourishment do we require; and the more 
nourishment a man requires, the better appetite he 
has; hence, to get a natural appetite, a man must 
go out of doors; and as it is very tiresome to be out 
of doors, unless one is doing something, and as, if 
we do something, it had better be of some account, 
therefore, whoever wants to whet up his appetite 
had better spend his time out of doors, doing some- 
thing useful. A very perspicacious ratiocination ! 

All this seems very rational and very right. 
Then why do we not act up to it? Why pursue the 
very opposite course, and instead of going out of 
doors when we feel dull, and stupid, and cross, and 
desponding, loll about the house, as blue as indigo, 
with not a word or smile for anybody? Having no 
appetite, we bethink ourselves of “tonics.” The 
reckless take wine, or brandy, or vulgar beer; the 
conscientious do worse, and take physic, calling it 
“bitters,” tansy, dogwood, quinine, which has 
helped to invalid and kill more people than would 
make a monument sky-high. 

Well, what is the result of these “tonics?” 
They make us feel better—for a while—give us an 
appetite for more than we can digest, and being 
imperfectly digested, the blood which it makes is 
not only imperfect as to quality, it is too great in 
quantity ; but it is in the body, and must crowd 
itself somewhere, always selecting the weaker part, 
which, in most cases, is the head—very natural 
that—and there is headache, dullness—never was 
much brightness in that head anyhow—in fact, it 
amounts to stupidity, and such persons being natu- 
rally stupid, and making themselves artificially so, 
they have a double right to the title, as the youth 
had to a diploma, who graduated at two colleges, 
and became as the calf did which sucked two cows, 
a very great calf! 

Therefore, never eat by rule. Never eat at one 
meal as much as you did at the corresponding one 
the day before, simply because that was your usual 
quantity ; but eat according to your appetite. If 
you have no appetite, eat nothing until youdo. If 
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you are in a hurry for that appetite, and time is 
valuable to you,do not attempt to whet it up by 
stimulating food, by exciting drinks, or forcing tonics, 
but bring it about in a natural way, by moderate 
and continuous exercise in the open air, in some- 
thing that is interesting, exciting, and in itself use- 
ful. Violent spasmodic exercise is injurious, and 
even dangerous to sedentary persons. Hence, we 
are opposed to gymnasiums, unless superintended 
by intelligent men, practical physiologists. Let it 
be remembered, as a truth which cannot be denied, 
that a given amount of violent exercise taken within 
an hour, will do many times the good if scattered 
continuously over a space of five hours, without 
any of the danger that pertains to the former, espe- 
3 cially as to feeble persons. All exercise carried to 
severe fatigue, is an injury; better have taken 
none. 





EYE-SIGHT. 

Milton’s blindness was the result of over-work and 
dyspepsia. 

One of the most eminent American divines has, 
for some time, been compelled to forego the pleasure 
of reading, has spent thousands of dollars in vain, 
and lost years of time, in consequence of getting up 
several hours before day, and studying by artificial 
light. His eyes will never get well. 

Multitudes of men and women have made their 
eyes weak for life, by the too free use of the eye- 
sight in reading small print, and doing fine sewing 
In view of these things, it is well to observe the 
following rules in the use of the eyes. 

Avoid all sadden changes between light and dark- 
ness. 

Never begin to read, write, or sew, for several 
minutes after coming from darkness to a bright light. 

Never read by twilight, moonlight, or on a very 
cloudy day. 

* Never read or sew directly in front of the light, 
window, or door. 

It is best to have the light fall from above, ob- 
liquely over the left shoulder. 

Never sleep so that, on first awaking, the eyes 
shall open on the light of a window. 

Do not use the eye-sight by light so scant that it 
requires an effort to discriminate. 

Too much light creates a glare, and pains, and 
confuses the sight. The moment you are sensible 
of an effort to distinguish, that moment cease, and 
take a walk or ride. 

The moment you are instinctively prompted to rub 
the eyes, that moment cease using them. 

If the eye-lids are glued together on waking up, 
do not forcibly open them; but apply the saliva 
with the finger—it is the speediest dilutent in the 
world—then wash eyes and face in warm water. 
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TEA. 





Varieties oF GREEN AND Buack Tra.—The } 


most important teas of commerce may be thus ar- 
ranged, beginning with the lowest qualities. An- 
nexed isan approximative scale of the prices per 
pound paid for them in Canton: 

Green Teas. 


Twangay . - - 18 to 27 cents. 
Hyson Skin - . 18 to 30. * 
Young Hyson - - 27to40 “ 
Hyson - - - 40 to 56 * 
Imperial - - - 45 to 58 “ 
Gunpowder - - 45 to 60 “ 
Black Teas. 
Bohea - - - 12 to 18 cents. 
Congou - - : - 22to 25 “ 
Campoi_- - - 22 to 30“ 
Souchong - - - 20to25 “ 
Caper : : : 20 to 40 ** 
Pekoe - - . - 85to 75 “ 


Twangay is the coarsest and most inferior of the 
green teas. The Hysons are of a better quality, 
and are more widely used. The word “ Hyson” is 
derived from Hee-chun, the name of a celebrated 
Chinese tea-maker. LHyson-skin is composed of the 
light, inferior leaves, separated from Hyson by win- 
nowing. Young Hyson, Hyson, and Imperial, con- 
sist of the second and third crop; while Gunpow- 
der, the finest of the green teas, consists of the first 
leaves, or leaf buds, of the vernal crop. It is called 
“gunpowder,” from the fancied resemblance of its 
small rounded leaves to gunpowder grains. DBohea 
is the poorest and cheapest of the black teas, and 
takes its name from being largely produced on the 
Bohea mountains; Congou, from cong-fou, “ made 
with care,” and Souchong, from se-ou-chong, “a 
very little sort,” are better varieties. Caper comes 
in little balls or grains, made up in the form of 
capers. Pekoe is the best of all the black teas, and 
corresponds to gunpowder among green teas. The 
word “ Pekoe,” or Pak-Ho, means “ white down,” 
and is applied to the first downy leaves of the Spring 
growth. It is often called the Flowery Pekoe, which 
is erroneously supposed to refer to the blossom of the 
tea-plant; but the tea flower itself has little fra- 
grance, and although sometimes used in China, is 
not imported. 

Composition or TzA.—The analysis of tea shows 
it to be composed of four principal constituents. 
First, an aromatic, volatile oil, which produces the 
peculiar odor and flavor. It is of a citron yellow 
color, floats on water, and when exposed to the air 
is quickly converted into a solid resin by atmos- 
pheric oxygen. It has such a powerful taste, that 
when placed on the tongue it spreads over the 








leaves, but is produced during the roasting process, 
A hundred pounds of tea yield only a single pound 
of the oil. Second, tea contains a peculiar principle 
called ¢hetn, a substance rich in nitrogen, and classed 
among vegetuble alkalies. Stenhouse states that 
ordinary tea contains about two per cent. of thein; 
but Peligot has found as much as six per cent. in 
certain green teas, although this quantity is very 
unusual. Thein has a slightly bitter taste, no 
smell, and dissolves in hot water. An infusion of 
tea, therefore, contains dissolved thein; and if the 
leaves be of good quality, an ounce will yield about 
10 grains. Third, tannin or tannic acid, a sub- 
stance so named because it is the ingredient in oak 
and hemlock bark which combines with leather in 
the operation of tanning. If a compound of iron 
(sulphate of iron—copperas, for example,) be intro- 
duced into an infusion of tea, it turns it to an inky 
blackness, by precipitating its tannic acid. This 
substance is a powerful astringent, and gives to tea 
its astringent taste and properties. It forms from 
12 to 18 per cent. of the weight of tea. When 
tea is steeped, the three foregoing constituents are 
communicated to the water; they hence give its 
active properties to the ordinary beverage. But 
tea leaves contain, fourth/y, another constituent, 
namely, gluten—which, not being dissolved by hot 
water, is usually lost with the dregs or grounds. 
The proportion of this substance is stated to be as 
high as 25 per cent., so that the leaves, after ex- 
haustion by steeping, are still highly nutritive. In 
some localities it is customary to eat them. 

How Tea 1s Best Mape.—Various methods 
are pursued in different countries, but a knowledge 
of the composition and properties of tea is the best 
guide in preparing its infusion. It is desirable to 
obtain from the leaves the largest possible amount 
of matter which water will extract, and retain them 
in the liquid. The thein of tea isgin combination 
with tannic acid, forming a compound which re- 
quires boiling water to dissolve it. But, on the 
other hand, the aromatic oil of tea is volatile, so 
that the boiling tends to drive it off with the steam 
into the air. If lukewarm water is used, the most 
important element of tea, its thein, is not obtained ; 
while, by boiling, its fragrant aroma is wasted. 
The plan to be pursued, therefore, is to pour boiling 
water upon the tea, ¢7 close vessels, so that its active 
ingredients may be dissolved, and at the same time 
the volatile oil retained in the mixture. In cooling, 
a good decoction of tea becomes slightly turbid, 
the tannate of thein being no longer held in solu- 
tion, is precipitated and rises, forming a skin upon 


entire throat, and exerts a painful action upon the } the surface—Youman's Hand-bovok of Household 
nerves. It does not exist in the fresh or natural } Science. 
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Tue Pustic AND Private History or Napo- 
LEON THE Tuirp, Emperor of the French, with 
Biographical Notices of his most distinguished 
Ministers, Generals, Relations, and Favorites. By 
Samuel M. Smucker, A. M. 406 pages, 12mo. 
Philadelphia: J. W. Bradley 
Each new work of this prolific and able writer 

seems to be an improvement on its predecessor. 
Excellent as Mr. Smucker’s former biographical 
and historical books have been, we think this is the 
best. It is executed with more artistic skill, more 
completeness and thoroughness, than any other 
effort of his pen which we have seen. It is a work 
of thrilling interest, and of great historical value. 
The reader will find in it, we think, all the authen- 
tic information in reference to the whole past career 
and present position of the French Emperor which 
could be desired; and the work appears to be 
drawn from reliable sources. Its pages indicate the 
author’s superior learning and research; and it 
meets one of the chief literary wants of the present 
time, for all classes of readers desire to know the 
real character and history of the remarkable man 
who now rules in France. We observe some fine 
steel plates interspersed throughout the work, which 
greatly adds to its interest and value. We are mis- 
taken if the work does not attain a wide and per- 
manent popularity. 

Man Upon tue Sea: or, a History of Maritime 
Adventure, Exploration, and Discovery, from the 
Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Containing 
a detailed account of Remarkable Voyages, 
Ancient as well as Modern. By Frank B. Good- 
rich, author of ‘“ Letters of Dick Tinto,” “ The 
Court of Napoleon,” &c., with numerous IIlustra- 
tions. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

A curious, instructive, and highly entertaining 
volume of over five hundred large octavo pages. In 
the language of the author it is “a history of the 
Ocean from the Flood to the Atlantic Telegraph, 
with a parallel sketch of Ship building from the 
ark to the Leviathan; a narrative of the rise of 
commerce, from the days when Solomon’s ships 
traded with Ophir, to the time when an American 
squadron forced the gates of Japan; a consecutive 
chronicle of the progress of Navigation, from the 
day when the timid mariner hugged the coast by 
day, and prudently cast anchor by night, to the 
time when the steamship, apparently endowed with 
reason, or at least guided by instinct, seems almost 
to dispense with the aid of man.” 


Pocket Cness Boarp. New York: Appleton § 

Co. 

A neat and handy arrangement, by which a 
game of chess or chequers may be played in a rail- 
road car, or carriage, without the possibility of any 
of the pieces being jostled out of place. 
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A CycLoreniA or Commence AND ComMMERCIAL 
Navigation. Edited by J. Smith Homans, Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Uhamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, and Editor of 
“The Banker’s Magazine and Statistical Regis- 
ter ;” and by J. Smith Homans, Jr., B. 8., author 
of an “ Historical and Statistical Sketch of the 
Foreign Commerce of the United States.” With 
Maps and Engravings. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

A closely printed volume of over two thousand 
quarto pages. Its object is to exhibit the condition 
and resources of the United States, and the sepa- 
rate States, as well as foreign countries. The edi- 
tors say: “We have aimed at presenting a fair 
exhibit of the finances, the internal and foreign 
commerce, the staple products of each State. We 
have at the same time gathered together the latest 
statistics in reference to the products and eommer- 
cial relations of foreign nations; especially of those 
with whom the United States have the most inti- 
mate intercourse.” 

The range of this volume is wide, and the amount 
and variety of information it contains very great. 
It will prove invaluable to the merchant, manufac- 
turer, and statician, and be found an admirable 
reference book, for all who are in search of infor- 
mation touching any article of commerce. 


History or Kine Ricnarp THE Tuirp, or Ena- 
LAND. By Jacob Abbott. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

Another volume of one of the best family series 
of historical books that has been issued. The old 
as well as the young read them with interest and 
profit. History is always best read, at the begin- 
ning, in outline, in order that the mind may grasp, 
at a single view, the leading points, and the whole 
range of events. Afterward more detailed and 
elaborate works come in to fill up the outlines, and 
give a closer view and higher importance to na- 
tional progress and personal achievement. As 
outline histories, these books by Abbott are admi- 
rable. 

History or RicHARD THE SECOND, oF ENGLAND. 
By Jacob Abbott. New York: Harper § Bros. 


This volume of the series, takes up the story of 
English History at the death of Richard the First, 
and continues it to the time of the deposition and 
death of Richard the Second. It is written in the 
author’s lucid and winning style, and designed for 
youth. 

Comina Home. By the Author of a “Trap to 
Catch a Sunbeam.” Boston and Cambridge: Jas. 
Monroe & Co. 

Another charming little story of the “ Sunbeam ” 
series, which should be in every home library. 
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THE FLOWERS AT DINNER, 


I had been upon the deck for, perhaps, half an ; 


hour, watching the city we had just left as it grew 
smaller in the distance, until I could only see the 
tall, slender spires, sending up through the Summer 
morning their sign of Heaven; and I had at last 
turned from watching all these to the blue waters of 
the Sound, as they lay throbbing under the clear 
sky, while the prow of our steamer cut a white 
wound deep in their heart, as she swept proud and 
graceful on her way. 

Suddenly a cry startled me from my reverie—the 
soft, pleased, cooing cry of a little child; and turn- 
ing quickly, I saw it reaching out its fat, dimpled 
arms to a string of tri-colored beads which flashed 
in the light, as its mother held them before its eyes. 

It was a pretty babe, probably some eight months 
old, with small ringlets of saffron hair, and rosy, thick, 
dimpled cheeks, and blue eyes; and it was dressed 
very tastefully in its sky-blue cloak, and white hat, 
around which was tastefully wound a white plume. 

The mother was a young, short, pale, and quite 
pretty woman. She was dressed plainly, and I saw 
at once she had expended her taste and limite 
means upon her child's dress, rather than her own. 

When I first saw her, she was playing with her 
child, using a thousand mother arts and devices to 
interest and amuse it; but as the baby’s eyes be- 
came fastened on some glittering object at a dis- 
tance, an anxious thoughtfulness came into the 
mother’s face, and her mind seemed to wander far 
off from the blue waters, and the graceful steamer. 

Somehow, I felt interested in the young mother 
and her child. Perhaps it was because there were 
but few passengers on board, and most of these were 
below in the saloon. 

At last I approached her. “ How happy your 
baby looks this morning, ma’am ?” 

She smiled back, pleasantly. ‘“ Yes; he is taking 
his first journey to-day.” 

In a little while, the little woman and I had 
grown very well acquainted. I had learned, too, 
something of her history ; that she was the wife of 
a young mechanic, residing in the city we had left, 
to whom she had been married about two years, 
and that she was now on a visit of a week to her 
mother in New York, who was an invalid, and had 
never seen the child. 

“Grandma will be very proud of my boy,’’ said 
the young mother; and oh, what a glance of proud 
tenderness she bent on the fair young face that had 
nestled against her breast ! 

But a few moments later, the old thoughtful, 
half-troubled look stole into her eyes again. Proba- 
bly she read in my face the interest I did not ex- 
press, for, looking up to me, she exclaimed: “I 
don’t know how my husband will stand it, sitting 
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down all alone to his dinner to-day. Poor fellow, 

» he never did such a thing in his life before.” 

3 “Yes, he’ll miss you and baby, no doubt,” I an. 

5 swered, sympathetically. 

; But here the pale face flushed into sudden glad- 

; ne “ He’ll see the flowers, anyhow !” 

 - “What flowers ?” 

yw Why, the bouquet I made him, just before we 
started. I set it close by his plate, too, for I knew 
*twould comfort him so. There were two white 
roses—they opened yesterday after the shower—and 
some sweet Williams, and variegated pinks, and 
double ladyslippers—the whole looked so pretty; 
and I placed ’em in my blue china vase; and he'll 
be so surprised and pleased, when he comes home to 
dinner, and finds ’em close by his plate, and he’ll 
know who put ’em there, won't he baby?” 

There were tears in the little woman’s eyes. -I 

think there were in my own, too, as I looked on her 

pit & new reverence, and thought how her hus- 
band was a rich man. No matter if he did earn his 

} daily bread by the sweat of his brow, no wealth 

flee buy that little wife of his, with her true, 

§ faithful, loving heart; and though he had neither 

lands, nor gold, nor any other possession, was he not 

rich with her? 

And then, I thought, as I went down stairs to re- 
join the friends I had left too long, how many wo- 
men there were on earth who would never think of 
placing a bouquet of flowers to cheer their husband’s 
lonely dinner hour—wives whose homes might be 
adorned with every grace, and filled with every 
luxury, and who yet found in fashion, and display, 
and frivolity, their only life! and who cared not, in 
their mad pursuit for these baubles, whether their 
homes were made bright and holy with sweet affec- 
tions and gentle cares. Miserable husbands wedded 
unto miserable women. 

The poor toiling mechanic, with his little wife, 
had found the “ hidden treasure ” that lies not in 
your lands, your gold, nor your costly houses; for 
had he not that “love” for which a man will give 
all his substance. v. ¥. %. 


MORE OF HEAVEN. 

* Oh, I wish I knew more about it, Aunty,” said 
Lucy Dean, as she rose up from the low stool she 
had drawn to the lounge where her Aunt lay, the 
pale, gentle invalid who was passing the Summer 
with Lucy’s parents. 

She was in her nineteenth year—Lucy Dean—and 
looking into the clear depths of her hazel eyes, or 
on her low, broad forehead, and the sweet, thought- 
ful, half-tremulous smile that lay about her lips 
like sunshine half drifted out of a cloud, you would 
have felt Lucy Dean was no ordinary woman. 

The two ladies had been holding a long conver- 
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sation that still Summer afternoon, on Life, and beauty, crystallized by soft airs into immortality ; 


Death, and Eternity; those grand miracles and ; and I rest in peace and triumphant exultation on 


mysteries which so limit, and overshadow, and 
glorify our humanity ; and at last Lucy had risen 
up with a new seriousness on her sweet face, and 
uttered the thought that lay at her heart. 

“About what, dear,” asked Aunt Alice. 

“About Heaven, Aunty. I want to know some- 
thing about the home where I hope to pass my 
Eternity. I want to get hold of something tangi- 
ble about it—on which my thoughts can rest— 
about which my dreams can centre.” 

“Ah, if this blessed Book,” and she passed her 
hand reverently over the Bible that lay on the 
table, “had only left us some suggestions of its 
scenery. I want to know what lilies grow on the 
banks of its eternal rivers; what fair landscapes 
open before the eyes of those who stand on its lumi- 
nous hill-tops; if its meadows are bright with 
flowers; its walls beautiful with frescoes; I want 
to know something of the architecture of its many 
mansions, of the glory of its gardens, of the gran- 
deur of its mountains, und the sweep of its mighty 
shores! Don’t you, too, Aunty, want to know 


something about Heaven ?” 

Mrs. Alice Vane raised her head from the lounge, 
and up into her pale face came that light which 
makes the few faces unto whom it is occasionally 
given to wear it more beautiful than any bloom of 
health, or glow of life, and youth. 

“No, Lucy, I have no wish to know more than 


I do already. Has not Paul, the Apostle, told us, 
‘It hath not entered into the heart of man’ to con- 
ceive of it?” 

“And then, Lucy, I read this; I look abroad 
on the earth with the great panorama of its vary- 
ing seasons, its days born of silver dawns, and 
buried in purple walls, and its nights with their 
solemn glory of stars; I look on all the’ wondrous 
grace and beauty which gladdens our earth, and 
then I confront them triumphantly with Paul’s 
words: ‘It hath not entered into the heart of man, 
the things God hath prepared for those that love Him.’ 
Not into the head of the greatest artist that has ever 
flushed the walls of time with his dreams of beauty ; 
not into the heart of the grandest poet that has ever 
rolled down to us, through the lapse of ages, the 
tones of his mighty harp; into no voice of vision, 
of that genius which God has anointed and crowned 
most radiantly, has entered the faintest dawn or 
conception of this glory of Heaven.” 

“No, Lucy, I do not long to hear the roll of 
those silver waters in my dreams, or that those 
shining mansions should flash down their light on 
my mortal vision; and I ask not for glimpses of the 
silver lakes that jewel the bosoms of those eternal 
mountains.” 

“T know that He in whom dwells such springs of 
grace and beauty, that He who has baptized with 
them the earth cursed for man’s sin, will have fitly 
set in all grace and adornment, the home He has pre- 
pared for His beloved; and that I shall behold its 





those blessed words, ‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God hath prepared for those that 
love Him.” 

And Lucy Dean knelt down, and bowed her grace- 
ful head on her aunt’s shoulder, and murmured, “I 
shall never ask to know more of Heaven than this, 
Aunty ! I shall never ask to know more !” 

Vv. F. T 


— 


HOME AND PARENTS. 

From the lips of all truly great men fall senti- 
ments that are noble from their intrinsic truth, and 
in the light of which self-love, vanity, pretension, 
and weak pride, are seen as worthless. Take the 
following by Daniel Webster, as in point. It has, 
no doubt, already met the eyes of most of our 
readers, but its honest truth, and manly tone of ex- 
pression give to it an ever living freshness. Like 
true poetry, it reveals some deeper shade of mean- 
ing with every added perusal, and we place it on 
one of the pages of our Home Magazine as a pure 
incentive to virtue. Such sentiments from great 
minds, are rich legacies to the people : 

“Tt is only the shallow-minded pretenders who 
make either distinguished origin a matter of per- 
sonal merit, or obscure origin a matter of reproach. 
A man who is not ashamed of himself, need not be 
ashamed of his early condition. It did happen to 
me to be born in a log-cabin, raised among the 
snow drifts of New Hampshire, at a period so early 
that, when the smoke first rose from its rude chim- 
ney, and curled over the frozen hills, there was no 
similar evidence of a white man’s habitation between 
it and the settlement on the river Canada. Its 
remains still exist. I make it an annual visit. I 
carry my children to it, and teach them the hard 
ships endured by the generations before them. I 
love to dwell on the tender recollections, the kin- 
dred ties, the early affections, and the narration and 
incidents which mingle with all I know of this 
primitive family abode. I weep to think that none 
of those who inhabited it are among the living; 
and if I fail in affectionate veneration for him who 
raised it, and defended it against savage violence 
and destruction, cherished all domestic comforts 
beneath its roof, and through the fire and blood of 
seven years’ revolutionary war, shrank from no toil, 
no sacrifice, to save his country, and to raise hig 
children to a condition better than his own, may 
my name, and the name of my posterity, be blotted 
from the memory of mankind.” 


(S> Our steel engraving represents the elope- 
ment of Bianca Capello with Pietro Buonaventura. 
The lady afterwards became the wife of Francesco 
di Medici, Grand duke of Tuscany. Her death was 
sudden ; funeral honors were denied her, and her 
name in history is infamous. 


To CorrESPONDENTS.—Respectfully Declined— 
“ Revealings of a Heart,” and “ Three Scenes in the 
Life of a Clergyman.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M. B. 8.—Your long, kind letter has reached us. 
We are sorry for your sorrows, and hope that with 
you the end may be better than the beginning. Do 
not despair, though your brave letter sounds little 
like this. We wish we could say much to cheer 
and strengthen you, for it seems the places of your 
youth have been full of thorns; but we hope the 
future will find all well with you. 

Masi.—Your letter much surprised and grati- 
fied us. We almost longed to take the journey to 
find the characters depicted in our story; for though 
much of it had little foundation in facts within our 
immediate knowledge, we felt, from our acquaintance 
with human nature,that corresponding circumstances 
had occurred ; so you can imagine how highly com- 
plimented we felt to learn the facts so nearly harmo- 
nized with our story. 

E—r J. A—s.—<Accept our sympathies for this 
great affliction. You know who must teach you 
how to bear it! 

Please remember that all poems or articles for the 
magazine must be sent to Mr. Arthur. 

Mrs. A. M. S—p.— We do not believe we shall 
be able to furnish you any assistance in this matter. 
If a story were sent, it must be to the Editor of 
the Magazine. 

J. A. B—r.—Thank you for the love that prompt- 
ed the lines; though we have not been able to find 
them among our Mss. Perhaps they were not re- 
mailed from Philadelphia, as all matter intended for 
publication must be sent there. ¥. P.s. 
MR. ARTHUR’S BOOKS BY MAIL: 

Any of the following books, written by T. 8. 
Arthur, will be sent, post paid, on the receipt of the 


Srers Towarps Heaven: or, Religion in 
Common Life, a Series of Lay Sermons for the 
People, $1 00. 

Tue Hanp, sur not THE Heart, or the Life 
Trials of Jessie Loring, $1 00. 

Tur ANGEL AND THE Demon, $1 00. 

Tue Goop Time Comune, $1 00. 

Wuar can Woman Do? $1 00, 

Ten Nicuts 1x A Bak Room, and what I saw 
there, 75 

Tue Witnerep Heart, 1 00. 
~ SKETCHES OF Lire anD CHARACTER, $2 00. 

Lients AnD Saapows or Reat Lire, $2 00. 

GotpeN Grains from Life’s Harvest Field, 75. 

Tue Finesipe ANGEL, 25. 

Taree Eras 1x Woman’s Lirz, $1 00. 

Tales of Married Life, 1 00. 

OG Reader, if you have one dollar to spare, 
send for Hall’s Journal of Health, published at No. 
42 Irving Place, New York City. You cannot, 
probably, make a better investment. Its plainly 
uttered common sense suggestions in regard to 
health, may save you years of pain, discomfort, and 
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disability ; and the small investment of money re- 
quired, may be returned to you a thousand fold; 
for good health is essential to success in business. 


“THE PARTHENIAN.” 

This is the graceful title of a Young Lady's 
Magazine published quarterly in Baltimore, and de- 
voted to literature, education, and the fine arts. 
All the articles are from the pens of pupils in the 
Baltimore Female College, of which Mr. N. © 
Brooks, A. M., is President. The September num- 
ber is made up principally of the theses of young 
ladies who graduated at the late commencement, 
and shows taste, talent, and scholarship. We are 
pleased to learn that this College is in a prosperous 
condition. Mr. Brooks, the President, is a man of 
fine acquirements, and possesses remarkable skill as 
an instructor. In this last respect, he has few supe- 
riors in the country. 

fS> From our old friend and Correspondent, Mr. 
Van BEsBER, we received, just as we were making 
up the last page of our Magazine, the following ex- 
quisite poem. Such favors cannot reach us too 


often. 
THE LUCKY DIVER. 


BY P. E. VAN BEBBEL. 


“ Mauri-ga-sima, an island near Formosa, sup- 
posed to have been sunk for the crimes of its in- 
habitants. The vessels which the fishermen and 
divers bring up from it are sold at an immense 
price in China and Japan.” 

Notes to Moore’s Lalla Rookh. 
Long ages past, near fair Formosa, 
Arose in pride a queenly island, 
With palmy hill and purple highland 
Far gleaming o'er the erystal sea.— 
She had, I ween, enchantments many ; 
Pagodas, rich with golden glories, 
Tall porcelain towers, with many stories, 
And sweet bells ringing merrily ; 
And vales more fair than Valombrosa, 
And peaks that gleamed like Monte Rosa, 
And silk-sail’d vessels from Formosa, 
Forever sailing to and fro— 
But, 0, for sin, and, 0, for sorrow ! 
And, 0, for crimes too fondly cherished, 
The waves rose on her, and she perished, 
Whelm’d under ocean’s angry flow. 
_ But still, *tis said, o’er those charmed waters, 
Some lucky diver, as he gazes, 
Sees far below him antique vases 
And porcelain urns of untold price, 
Whose worth in gold can work more magic 
Than did the lamp of young Aladdin, 
When from the sea they come to gladden 
A monarch’s wonder-smitten eyes. 
O, rich the hand that grasps such treasure ! 
His hut to lordly hall enlarges, 
His are kiosks and golden barges, 
And echoing groves of Paradise 
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CROCHET COLLARSPOINT DE VENISE, 
SECTION OF CROCHET COLLAR. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS 



























































BRAIDWORK-—BABY'S SHOE. 


Materials—Whitecashmere, to be braided with scarlet sills braid. 
Copy the design on tissue paper; tack the paperpatiern on material; sew on the braid by the 
pattern, then tear away the paper carefully. Line with white silk, and bind with narrow scarlet ribbon. 
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